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The Productivity of African Labour 


by 
P. de BRIEY 
International Labour Office 


In an article on the industrialisation of Central Africa published 
in the International Labour Review some years ago1, Mr. de 
Briey gave a general picture of the economic and social situation in 
this huge region. In the article below the same writer briefly reviews 
that situation, which forms the background to the problem he sets out 
to discuss ; the human factor in productivity in Africa. The subject 
is of great importance, since no incentive can operate unless it is 
adapted to the nature of the worker. While a fuller knowledge of the 
African worker, his environment and reactions to it, his motives and 
needs, may not in itself suggest the answer to the problem of the pro- 
ductivity of African labour, it should at least help to put it in per- 
spective and indicate the best approach. 


VER the last 60-70 years tropical Africa has undergone an 
economic revolution. Its 140 million inhabitants, who for 
centuries had been producing nothing more than the necessities 
for subsistence, have now begun living and producing with an eye 
to the outside world. In other words a market economy has taken 
the place of the subsistence economy. This change was essential 
for progress. In the absence of any currency some medium of 
exchange had to be found for the purposes of education, the treat- 
ment and cure of endemic and epidemic sickness, the opening 
of communications and the acquisition of a minimum of industrial 
equipment or simply for the purchase of goods from Western 
traders. Africa, however, had no other medium of exchange to 
offer than its own farm produce or the labour of its people. While 
the resulting exchange has taken place partly through the sale of 
produce and partly through the hire of labour, “ there is a marked 
tendency in most territories for one or the other of these two forms 


1P, de Briry: “ Industrialisation and Social Problems in Central 
Africa”, Vol. LXIII, No. 5, May 1951. 
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of commercialisation to dominate. Thus, for example, production 
for market plays by far the more important part in money earning 
in the indigenous agricultural economies in the Gold Coast, French 
West Africa, Nigeria and Uganda, while in Kenya, Northern 
Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia wage employment completely 
overshadows cash cropping.” ? 

Thus a market economy made its appearance in Africa. The 
process was and still is extremely slow. Even now, in tropical 
Africa as a whole, the major proportion (approximately 70 per cent.) 
of the resources of cultivated land and of labour (approximately 
60 per cent.) of the indigenous agricultural economies is still 
engaged in subsistence production.2? Yet the development of a 
market economy is essential for any improvement in the standard 
of living of the people. In view of the rising population and the 
progressive erosion of the soil, to quote only the most obvious 
factors, there is a need to expand resources and acquire equipment, 
and this would be difficult in a subsistence economy. At the present 
stage of development the need for fresh changes is becoming 
evident. It is clear that transport facilities will have to be improved 
if there is to be any increase in the export trade. Productivity will 
also have to be raised to ensure a flow of goods to foreign markets, 
meet the needs of workers employed in non-indigenous under- 
takings, and maintain the standard of living of the producers 
themselves. New sources of production will also have to be dis- 
covered, and the reserves of labour must be used more effectively 
than in the past, possibly by finding work for them in industry 
instead of on the land. 

It is not possible to go into the details of these developments 
here ; one of them, however—the raising of labour productivity— 
is well worth studying by itself, since opinions on the subject are 
extremely varied. 

If the output of unskilled labour in industry were to be taken 
as a yardstick, the picture of the African worker’s standards of 
productivity would undoubtedly be gloomy. It is unanimously 
recognised that the output of unskilled African workers is ex- 
tremely low in almost all the undertakings that employ them. 
An attempt to measure the productivity of labour in a factory in 
Durban (Union of South Africa) showed that the output of the 
average unskilled migrant worker was only 29 per cent. of the 
figure taken as the optimum.’ The report of the commission of 
1 United Nations: Enlargement of the Exchange Economy in Tropical 
Africa, Document E/2557, ST/ECA/23 (New York, 1954), p. 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 

3 University of Natal, Department of Economics: The African Factory 
Worker (Cape Town, Oxford University Press, 1950), p. 99. 
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*‘nquiry set up to investigate the protection of secondary industries 
in Southern Rhodesia produced statistical evidence to show that 
output per head of local workers was considerably lower than in 
any other Commonwealth country. A report published in 1946 
expressed a similar opinion of labour in British East Africa (Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika). It stated: “The dominant problem 
throughout East Africa is the deplorably low standard of efficiency 
of the worker ” —a view confirmed as far as Kenya is concerned 
by the report of the Committee on African Wages published in 
1954. The Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, speaking before 
the Government Council in July 1949, was also sharply critical of 
the low output of workers in this territory.* An inquiry held in 
Duala (Cameroons under French administration) found that— 


As compared with a White worker’s output, that of a Negro varies 
between one-third and one-seventh or one-eighth, depending on the employer 
and the trade (or within a given trade). The usual proportion is about 
one-quarter. In other words, it takes a Negro four days to do what a White 
does in one. And this opinion was confirmed by all the employers that we 
talked to.‘ 


The output of the African wage earner is only one determining 
factor in the productivity of the population as a whole. Since his 
output is low, his wage is low—enough, perhaps, for his own 
subsistence but quite inadequate to meet the requirements of a 
family. This low level of output among the wage-earning population 
ought to be offset by higher productivity among the independent 
farmers, the more so since the number of the latter has been much 
reduced by the movement into wage earning employment in non- 
indigenous undertakings. Those that remain must consequently 
produce enough to feed the absent workers, meet the needs of the 
traditional communities and maintain a flow of goods for exchange 
on foreign markets. In fact, however, the productivity of the inde- 
pendent farmer has fallen off in almost every part of Africa south 
of the Sahara. An official inquiry held in 1949 into the economic 
circumstances of the population in a Ciskei Native Reserve in the 
Union of South Africa showed that only a very small fraction 
(6.8 per cent.) of the farmers’ average income was derived from 


* Quoted by B. Gussman in “ Industrial Efficiency and the Urban 
African ” (Africa, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, Apr. 1953, p. 135). 

? Colonial Office, United Kingdom : Labour Conditions in East Africa. 
ra by Major G. St. J. OrpE Browne (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 

), p. 15. 

° Bulletin du Centre d’étude des problémes sociaux indigénes (C.E.P.S.I.) 
(Elisabethville), 1949, No. 10, p. 96. 

* J. Guitsot : Petite étude sur la main-d’ euvre 4 Douala (Yaoundé, 1947), 
pp. 50-51. 
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agriculture. In no village was the fraction more than 10.4 per 
cent. Much of the population’s income (35 per cent.) was derived 
from extra-reserve earnings (probably the wages of villagers who 
had found employment in areas some distance away). No indica- 
tion is given of the other sources of income. Farm produce consisted 
of a little maize and kaffir corn, plus eggs and poultry ; the main 
source of income, however, was the sale of wool. * 

In the Native Reserves the soil is becoming less and less pro- 
ductive. The official farm census returns show that a total of about 
620 million Ib. of maize and 148 million lb. of kaffir corn were 
produced between 1923 and 1927. The corresponding figures for 
1935-39, however, were no more than 478 and 122 million Ib. re- 
spectively. In 1949 the average yields of maize in the area covered 
by the above inquiry were found to be as low as 30 Ib. an acre.” 

In Southern Rhodesia the soil in the Native Reserves is almost 
as unproductive as in the corresponding areas of the Union of South 
Africa. For the years 1936-46 maize yields in the Reserves are 
reported to have ranged from 1.5 to 2.0 bags an acre, as compared 
with a yield of 4.5 to 7.0 bags on the European farms. This means 
that two full acres are needed to support one person (at the desirable 
rate of 2,850 calories a day). * 

The problem is aggravated by population increase. Unfertile 
land and the poverty that goes with it have led many of the younger 
members of the population to migrate. A report from Southern 
Rhodesia for 1948 states that a little over half the total male 
population is absent from the Native areas. 4 

This position is in no way exceptional. The work of Colin 
Maher and Humphrey® on Kenya, Clément*, Drachoussoff’? and 





1 See D. Hobart Houcuton and D. Puitcox: “ Family Income and 
Expenditure in a Ciskei Native Reserve”, in South African Journal of 
Economics, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, Dec. 1950, p. 427. 


2 Ibid., p. 433. 


8 Sir Frank ENGLEDOW : Report to the Minister of Agriculture and Lands 
in the Agricultural Development of Southern Rhodesia (Salisbury, Government 
Stationery Office, 1950), p. 20. 


* Report of the Secretary for Native Affairs, Chief Native Commissioner, 
and Director of Native Development, for the Year 1948 (Salisbury, Government 
Stationery Office, 1949), p. 7. 


5 N. Humpurey : The Kikuyu Lands (1945), quoted in East Africa and 
Rhodesia (London), 25 Sep. 1947, p. 57. 


6 J. CLiment : “ Etude relative au paysannat indigéne ”, in Contribution 
a l'étude du probléme de l'économie rurale indigéne au Congo belge, special 
issue of Bulletin agricole du Congo belge (Brussels), Vol. XLIII, 1952. 


7 V. DracnoussorrF : “ Essai sur l’agriculture indigéne au Bas-Congo ”, 
Bulletin _— du Congo belge, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4, Dec. 1947, 
pp. 855-856. 
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Malengreau ! on the Belgian Congo, and Guilloteau * and Dumont ® 
on French West Africa have shown that the exhaustion of the soil 
and the resulting drop in the incomes of African farmers are tending 
to become general. What is worse, it is clear that the native farmer 
is simply unable to increase his productivity, the limit to what 
he can do being governed by factors beyond his control. African 
farmers have neither the capital nor the technical knowledge, nor 
in some cases the cultivable land, to expand their output. 

The result of this is that over large areas of tropical Africa 
output is inadequate, and low living standards and instability are 
prevalent among both the independent farmers and the African 
wage earners. The peoples of Africa are poor because they do not 
produce enough. In order to create wealth they must produce 
more, so that the surplus production can be used to buy more 
efficient tools, pay for the cost of education and vocational training, 
acquire fertilisers for their land, extend the expectation of life 
through medical care, etc. As it is, they have to eat most of their 
own output of food or use it to buy clothing and other basic con- 
sumer goods. 

The position is by no means hopeless. In Africa as elsewhere, 
the productivity of men depends on a few major factors : 


(1) the amount of labour in relation to the available land ; 

(2) the amount of labour in relation to the available capital ; 

(3) the methods of production ; 

(4) the state of the labour force from the standpoint of health, 
intelligence and character, and its skill and training. 


The first three factors must be studied if the productivity of 
the independent farmers is to be raised. However, in the case of 
the wage earners, whose opportunities are governed in the main by 
the society in which they are brought up and the undertakings for 
which they work, the human factor is the only one that matters. 
Moreover, in such a thinly populated continent as Africa the 
importance of man himself is preponderant. The following pages 
are accordingly devoted to an analysis of the human factor in 
productivity. 


1G. MALENGREAU: “ Les lotissements agricoles au Congo belge”, in 
Contribution a l'étude du probléme de l'économie rurale indigéne au Congo 
belge, op. cit. 

2 J. GuUILLOTEAU : “ La dégradation des sols tropicaux”, in Record of 
the XX Vth Meeting held in Brussels on the 28th, 29th and 30th November 1949 
(Brussels, International Institute of Political and Social Sciences (Com- 
parative Civilisations), 1950). 

* R. Dumont : “ Etude de OMe économies agraires au Sénégal et en 
a ”, in L’agronomie tropicale, Vol. VI, Nos. 5 and 6, May-June 1951, 
pp. 232-233. 
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THE AFRICAN WORKER 


The productivity of an undertaking does not depend entirely 
on the workers it employs, but it is evident that the human factor 
is decisive, since no job can be done without a practical and 
intelligent approach. It follows that in any analysis of the factors 
governing productivity, particular attention must be paid to the 
worker’s physical and mental health. 

In the first place the worker’s fundamental aptitudes must be 
examined and also the kind of life he leads in his original environ- 
ment, taking into account the attendant physical, climatic, social 
and moral circumstances. The next step is to try to understand 
what the transplantation to factory or city life means to him, and 
especially the importance he attaches to his conditions of employ- 
ment (wages, accommodation and so on), industrial relations, basic 
education and vocational training. Lastly one must attempt to 
estimate the violence of the shock he suffers on embarking on a 
way of life entirely different in conception, pattern and tempo 
from anything he has previously experienced. 

The aptitudes of African workers have been the subject of much 
study. Attempts have been made to test the average development 
of their intelligence 1, but a comparison of the results obtained with 
those yielded by similar experiments on Europeans has produced 
no conclusive evidence, and the most recent writers on the subject 
do not hide their scepticism. 

It has indeed become abundantly clear in recent years that there is 
no present possibility of assessing the comparative general intelligence of 
Europeans and Africans in Africa ; environmental differences are too many 


and too great, and have profound effects on traits (such as speed) and 
motives that influence the test achievement.? 


The same author has been even more explicit in a recent booklet : 


It has become increasingly clear in recent years that no fundamental 
differences between different groups of Africans, or even between Africans 
and Europeans, have yet been demonstrated. It is possible that intrinsic 
differences do exist but, if so, they are probably quite slight and at present 
undiscoverable.... The manifest differences that do exist as between Euro- 
peans and Africans, and which have been described by many writers, can 
be well explained on the basis of experience, of environmental factors. The 
chief environmental factors that account for the observed diversities are 
climatic, infective, nutritional and cultural. Of these, the last is overwhelm- 
ingly important, and in general it can be said that the minds of men (unlike 
their bodies) are mainly products of their cultures.* 


1S. BIESHEUVEL: African Intelligence (Johannesburg, 1943). 
2 J.C. Carotuers : The African Mind in Health and Disease, Monograph 
Series, No. 17 (Geneva, World Health Organisation, 1953), pp. 90-91. 
eene Te! The Psychology of Mau Mau (Nairobi, Government Printer, 
S ¥ ! 
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The African’s vocational aptitudes, however, are also important. 
A number of interesting studies have been made in connection 
with short-course vocational training methods by an aptitude- 
testing mission working in Brazzaville in French Equatorial Africa, 
and Dakar in French West Africa. The head of the mission has 
recorded the following description of its findings : 


(1) In an initial experiment conducted in French Equatorial Africa, 
we found that the aptitudes (mechanical, verbal, mathematical, visual, etc.) 
that distinguish one European from another were by no means easy to discern 
in the young Africans we examined on recruitment. 

We then decided to measure their general level of intelligence, or rather 
their powers of adaptation. Judging by the success of the training courses, 
this proved to be an efficient method of selection. But the most interesting 
thing we found was that when we resumed our aptitude tests on the same 
subjects after four months’ training, not only were the results more satis- 
factory, but the gifts of each subject had become normally apparent—which 
seems to confirm our suspicion that aptitudes are impossible of measurement 
(at least by European standards) in the absence of any training similar to 
that given in the place of reference. 

(2) In this experiment, and in the other experiments conducted later 
in French West Africa, the standard set for the tests was lower than is usual 
in France. The results obtained at the beginning of the training were also 
somewhat lower than those obtained in France with corresponding courses. 
Even so, it was only a few months before the progress charts caught up with 
those we had plotted for French workers, thus proving that the African’s 
initial difficulties are neither inherent nor insuperable.... 

So far everything goes to show that, given comparative equality of 
knowledge, the African worker’s basic intellect is the same as that of his 
European counterpart—at least at the level we have studied.! 


The African is closely bound up with his physical environment, 
and any assessment made of him must therefore take account of 
the climate in which he lives, the diseases he suffers from, the food 
he eats, and the social group from which he comes. 

As regards climate, the view has been expressed that with 
freedom from malnutrition and infection, and when other circum- 
stances are propitious, African society can rise to splendid heights, 
and that Africans themselves are basically well adapted to their 
climate.2, Even if this view is considered over-optimistic, the 
African climate would not appear to be a major obstacle to the 
productivity of labour. 

In a study of labour productivity in the Belgian Congo, 
Mr. Arthur Doucy has described the physical condition of workers 


1 R. Duranp: “La formation professionnelle et la psychologie des 
noirs ”, in Problémes d’ Afrique centrale, No. 24, 2nd quarter 1954, pp. 105-106. 
For an account of similar experiments in the Belgian Congo, which gave 
similar results, see A. OMBREDANE: “ Principes pour une étude psychologique 
des noirs du Congo belge ”, in L’Année psychologique, 1951, p. 539. 


2 The African Mind in Health and Disease, op. cit., pp. 170-171. 
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from the Mayumbe, Tshuapa and Middle Kwilu districts on arrival 
from their tribal areas. He states: 


(1) they all suffer from parasitic worms of the intestines ; 
(2) some suffer from parasitic worms of the blood ; 


(3) all have malaria ; 
(4) all have incipient yaws, for which they have received little or no 


treatment ; 

(5) most have or have had gonorrhoea ; 

(6) many have syphilis ; 

(7) some of these conditions reduce their haemoglobin level, which in 
many cases is as low as 65 per cent., i.e. a red blood count of 3 to 3% million.! 


This gloomy picture is unfortunately generally true, though 
the specific infections vary. Dr. Carothers, after mentioning the 
main diseases to which Africans are subject, adds : “ Few Africans 
are free from all of these, and it would be easy to find examples 
of persons infected concurrently with malaria, hookworm, bil- 
harziasis, ascariasis, and taeniasis, with a haemoglobin level of 
about 30 per cent., and yet not complaining of ill health. ‘ Nor- 
mality ’ in the African, even from the standpoint of infection alone, 
is a rather meaningless abstraction. ”* This description of the 
pathological conditions found among a high percentage of Africans 
has a parallel in the reports that have come in from various sources 
concerning the effects of the chronic malnutrition so common in 
many parts of Africa. The fact that many African communities 
are underfed has been placed on record on numerous occasions, 
notably in 1939 by the British Committee on Nutrition in the 
Colonial Empire *, and in 1949 by the Inter-African Conference on 
Food and Nutrition held at Dschang in the French Cameroons. 
Dr. Carothers also writes: “In summary, African diets are lacking 
in a variety of constituents necessary for physical and mental 
health. These deficiencies are most widespread and prominent in 
regard to protein, vitamin A, and certain members of the vitamin B 
complex. The chief sufferers are the infants and young children, 
but no age is immune. The classical deficiency diseases are seldom 
seen, but the bulk of the population lives on the verge of their 
development, and in periods of stringency they promptly appear.” ¢ 
The main deficiency diseases referred to are pellagra and malignant 
malnutrition, also known as “ kwashiorkor ”. 


1 Institut royal colonial belge: Bulletin des séances, XXV-1954-2 
(Brussels, 1954), p. 785. 

2 The African Mind in Health and Disease, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

3 Economic Advisory Council, Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial 
Empire : First Report, Parts I and II, Cmd. 6050 and 6051 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1939). 

* The African Mind in Health and Disease, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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The effects of chronic malnutrition have not been accurately 
assessed in Africa, but it appears certain that in vast areas where 
malnutrition is an everyday occurrence the inhabitants lack vitality 
and drive. 

However far the low standard of productivity in Africa may 
be attributable to malnutrition and disease, it would be wrong to 
explain the inefficiency of the African industrial worker wholly 
in terms of his physical condition. The infections to which Africans 
are subject take a much stronger hold on them in the rural areas, 
where medical supervision is virtually non-existent and malnutri- 
tion is also more acute. On the other hand it would not be true 
to say that the African is generally incapable of sustained effort 
in his native environment. Many observers have testified to the 
contrary, among them Dr. Ombredane, who writes : “ It has often 
surprised me to see Negroes working from 8 o’clock in the morning 
until 2 in the afternoon without any break for rest or refreshment, 
in an effort to finish a hut or a piece of raffia work, a hatchet, a 
hoe, an ivory figure or a mask that they had started making.” 
Mr. Ryckmans quotes the case of men who think nothing of a 
12-hour walk into the jungle to fetch well over a hundredweight 
of brushwood.? Other illustrations can be found in the back- 
breaking job of clearing farmland and in the many other communal 
tasks that form a part of African village life. In the case of the 
farming population, as was mentioned earlier, the explanation of 
the low level of productivity lies in the inefficient farming methods 
and the desertion of the villages by the men. In the case of the 
wage-earning population, on the other hand, it seems that some 
other explanation must be found. 

It is natural to look first for a connection between the African 
wage earner’s indifference towards his job and the new setting in 
which he finds himself, involving as it does the payment of a wage 
as well as special housing, training, industrial relations and so on. 

To a European worker wages are the fundamental incentive 
to work. It has often been said of the African worker that wages 
offer no inducement and that less effort rather than more is likely 
to be the result of higher pay. This bare statement will not stand 
investigation. In a paper submitted to the Belgian Royal Colonial 
Institute, Mr. R. van der Linden has shown how wage increases in 
a Léopoldville shipyard between 1939 and 1950 were accompanied 
by an appreciable rise in productivity. What is true is that many 
Africans with crops or cattle to look after in their villages look for 
wage-paid employment with the sole idea of earning a little extra 


' A, OMBREDANE, op. cit., p. 532. 
2 P. RyckMans : Dominer pour servir (Brussels, L’Edition universelle, 


1948). 
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money with which to pay their taxes or to buy some article. If, 
having found a job, the wage is increased and they succeed in 
saving the requisite amount more quickly, they see no further 
point in working and either slacken off or try to leave. What is 
taken to be a lack of logic, or as a sign of indifference or laziness, 
is in fact the outward expression of a perfectly valid piece of 
reasoning. Even so, before wages can play the same part in the life 
of African workers as in the life of Europeans, money and economic 
forces generally will have to acquire the same significance in the 
African’s social group as in the Western world. At the present time, 
Africans living in a subsistence economy can still dispense with 
wages and not starve. This, however, raises the problem of the Afri- 
can’s relations with his social group—a point to be considered later. 

There is no need to emphasise how much a worker’s output can 
be affected by his housing. If an unstable worker is to settle, he 
has to be given a chance of finding accommodation near his work- 
place, and if he is to settle for any length of time some arrangement 
must also be made to house his family. Some employers have 
recognised the benefits of a stable labour force and have arranged 
for suitable accommodation to be built for their employees. This, 
however, has not happened in the cities. In most cities the way 
the African population is huddled together in makeshift dwellings 
has to be seen to be believed. 

However, while poor housing may discourage a worker from 
settling down, it should not be assumed that satisfactory housing 
will always have the opposite effect. 

The value of training is self-evident. C. H. Northcott, writing 
of Africans in Kenya, states that men “ who knew nothing of 
mechanics and until they reached Nairobi had never seen a railway 
train, are met in the railway workshops with a display of mechan- 
ism so great that it bewilders even a well-educated European.” } 
The results achieved with training are in fact spectacular, but no 
worthwhile training can be given to a worker who stays only six 
months. Training presupposes a certain amount of stability ; 
before a worker can be trained, moreover, he must be imbued with 
a desire to work. 

It may be asked whether the problem can be solved by satisfac- 
tory labour-management relations. While an atmosphere of confi- 
dence and understanding can undoubtedly do much to encourage 
more effective and sincere co-operation on the part of African 
workers, it cannot guarantee success or higher output. There are 
certain over-riding factors influencing the conduct of the African 
worker, and even the best employer is powerless against them. 


1 African Labour Efficiency Survey, op. cit., p. 120. 
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The analysis of the factors determining a worker’s output leads 
to a fundamental question : Does the African want to work in an 
undertaking of the Western type ? As one author has observed— 


Men of all races work only to achieve some end. If that end is unobtain- 
able, or not valued very highly, they either work light-heartedly or not at 
all. The African in town is in just this position. His expenditure is limited 
almost entirely to consumable goods, the kind of bric-a-brac that a traveller 
picks up on his travels. With none of the tribal sanctions capable of opera- 
tion, with few kinsmen in town to remind the worker of his obligations, and 
with no urban public opinion, there is nothing, either in his own social 
system or in that of the West, to inspire him to greater effort.! 


The above quotation emphasises the solitude of the normal 
Negro worker. He has lost his attachment to the land, he no 
longer takes part in tribal consultations, he no longer shares in 
the labours, joys and sorrows of his village. The significance of 
this isolation is difficult to grasp without some knowledge of the 
African’s normal way of life in his natural environment and as a 
member of his social group. Carothers writes— 


Life in Africa was highly insecure, but the individual did achieve some 
inner sense of personal security by adherence, and only by adherence, to 
the traditional rules—rules which received their sanction and most of their 
force from the “ will ” of ancestors whose spirits were conceived as powerful 
and as maintaining their attachment to the land. There were fears, of 
course, and misfortunes were almost the order of the day, but even these 
were seldom without precedent, and for each of these there were prescribed 
behaviour patterns which satisfied the urge to action, so that the African 
achieved a measure of stability and, within his group and while at home, was 
courteous, socially self-confident and, in effect, a social being. But this 
stability was maintained solely by the continuing support afforded by his 
culture and by the prompt suppression of initiative.* 


Limits are placed on the freedom of the individual, for other- 
wise he would be lost to the community.’ No culture is absolutely 
static, for a static culture cannot survive. The African tribal 
system, like every other, has an infinite capacity for adaptation. 
But the fact remains that for a man brought up under a system 
deeply rooted in tradition and so vitally dependent on a code of 
social behaviour, the change to an entirely different way of living 
is a great strain. As Carothers observes, change has become a 
familiar feature of modern Europe and America. For an African, 
however, the shock is incomparably more violent, and it is natural 
that when he suddenly finds himself confronted with a way of 


1 B. GussMAn : “ Industrial Efficiency and the Urban African ”, loc. cit. 
2 The Psychology of Mau Mau, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 


3 Rev. P. CHARLEs : “ Travail et psychologie africaine ”, in Les missions 
et le prolétariat (Brussels, Desclée de Brouwer, 1954), p. 169. 
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life in which he is left alone to face a multitude of unknown risks, 
against which his tribal culture can afford him no protection, his 
first sensation is one of insecurity. This is a point on which all 
observers are agreed. Mannoni states that when a Malgache finds 
his traditional chain of authority in danger, if not actually dis- 
rupted, he falls a prey to panic, insecurity and a sudden sense of 
insufficiency. Balandier also notes that the formation of an 
urban proletariat has gone hand in hand with a rising sense of 
insecurity. In a report on Elisabethville prepared on 3 April 1950, 
Grévisse writes: “ The thought uppermost in the minds of the 
Bantu population of the towns is not a desire for individuality or 
freedom, as is often mistakenly believed ; it is neither more nor 
less than a desire for some security.” *? But the security an African 
requires is not of a mystical or instinctive kind ; it is physical and 
economic. What he wants is a guarantee against starvation and 
an assurance that he can live and grow old in peace with his family. 






















In Western civilisation, men work for money because of the security 
that it brings or because of the possessions and the prestige that a wealthy 
man can command. In African society men also sought security and prestige. 
These were likewise achieved only by hard work, although the concept 
of money did not enter into the situation... . . The urban situation, how- 
ever, demands that the African should work as hard as, or even harder than, 
he has ever done before but, at the same time, neither his work nor the 
money that he earns can provide him with the security or the prestige 
that he would like. The average urban African is unhealthy, badly housed, 
uneducated, and he lacks any security in town even if he happens to have 
been born there . . . . The bars to progress are very real to him and he 
knows that, under present conditions, town life in European employment 
can offer him little in the way of lucrative employment or future stability. 
Consciously or unconsciously, therefore, he refuses to cut himself completely 
adrift from his tribal kinsmen and his tribal background. This tendency 
to live and work in town while maintaining unproductive land in the reserves 
is referred to as the ‘‘ foot in both camps attitude ”’ and is largely condemned 
on the grounds that a man who attempts to retain a foot-hold in both places 
cannot be efficient in either. There is considerable truth in this assertion. . . 
the actual situation is that the urban Africans are poised between two 
different ways of life or systems of belief. They see clearly enough that the 
kinship system of tribal days and the monetary system of the West are 
incompatible. They see the two systems in conflict and they want to come 
out on the winning side. At present, however, neither side can offer any long- 
term advantage. The monetary system of the West offers goods but no 
security. The kinship system offers few goods but some security. This 
security, however, is already somewhat suspect because of the break-up 
of the tribal order. On the other hand, the precarious state of those who are 































1 O. Mannoni: Psychologie de la colonisation (Paris, Editions du seuil, 
1950), pp. 32-33. 

2 Quoted by E. Toussaint in “ Rendement de la main-d’ceuvre indigéne ” 
(Bulletin trimestriel du Centre d’étude des problémes sociaux indigénes 
(C.E.P.S.I.)), 1953, No. 21, p. xvi. 
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completely detribalised, who have no country home to retire to in their old 
age, or who have no knowledge of country life, is fully realised. And so the 
majority of men continue to sit on the fence and attempt to retain such rural 
security as is available together with as many of the material benefits of 
town life as they can obtain. . . . Little change can be expected in the low 
level of efficiency, however, because the motives that are fundamental in 
prompting a man to work—the desire for security and self-respect—cannot 
operate. 


At first sight it would appear that the way to raise productivity 
is to do away with the alternative—to assist the worker in severing 
his tribal ties and to settle him, together with his family, at or 
near a centre of employment. To quote Carothers: “ As things 
are, the chief incentive in the towns is to acquire money quickly 
with a view to a return to rural living. The ambition to improve 
one’s skills and rise in urban industry cannot develop until the 
rural boats are burned ; but I have no doubt that once these boats 
are burned and incentives are reorientated these people will work 
as competently, and ultimately as creatively, as any other men.” ? 

This policy of stabilising African workers near a centre of 
employment has been adopted in the Belgian Congo for some 
years, and also, though more recently, in Kenya. The policy has 
been very clearly stated in the Report of the Committee on African 
Wages : 


Of a total of some 350,000 adult male African workers in employment 
outside the reserves, it is estimated that more than half are of the migrant 
or “ target ” type ; that is to say, they are workers who have left the reserves 
for a specific purpose—for example, to earn sufficient money to pay tax, 
replenish a wardrobe or acquire a wife . . . and return to the reserves 
once that purpose has been achieved. Many of them spend no more than 
six months outside the reserves in any one year and, for all practical pur- 
poses, they may be regarded as temporary workers... . It is only by 
retaining his stake in the reserve, and by returning there at frequent inter- 
vals, that the African worker can ensure, for both himself and his family, 
the minimum requirements of sustenance, a house in which to live, and 
security for old age. It follows that, if we are to induce the African worker 
to sever his tribal ties, and convert him into an effective working unit, we 
must be prepared to offer him, in his new environment, advantages at least 
as favourable as those he already enjoys in the reserve... . They are— 
the payment of a wage sufficient to provide for the essential needs of the 
worker and his family ; regular employment ; a house in which the worker 
and his family can live ; and security for the worker’s old age. At a later 
stage—when we have reached our objective—consideration will also 
obviously have to be given to the problems arising from unemployment 
among a stabilised working population.* 


1 B. GUSSMAN, op. cit., pp. 141-143. 
® The Psychology of Mau Mau, op. cit., p. 24. 


’ Colony and Protectorate of Kenya : Report of the Committee on African 
Wages (Nairobi, Government Printer, 1954), pp. 13, 15 and 16. 
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These changes may be expected to yield positive results. In the 
Belgian Congo, undertakings that have been employing stabilised 
labour for some years have reported an appreciable improvement 
in efficiency. Even so, it would not appear that the problem has 
been solved. For more than ten years the Union Miniére has made 
it a practice to employ stabilised African labour, but one of its 
advisers, Mr. Fischer, stated in a report to the General Assembly 
of the Belgian Colonial Congress on 6 June 1952 that a spirit of 
tribal solidarity still persists even among many of the more enlight- 
ened workers and that in the majority of cases money incentives 
are ineffective. 

What, then, is lacking ? One writer has observed that “ before 
wages can be fully operative as a factor in behaviour, they will 
have to find their proper place in a new pattern of society built 
up as a prolongation of the older order ”.1 As the same writer 
has observed elsewhere in connection with the new wage-earning 
population, it should be possible to resettle them, re-establish their 
bonds of solidarity, and rebuild an organic community entitled to 
protect their interests and providing them with the guarantees that 
their original community is no longer able to afford.” 

It is interesting to see the progress being made in the British 
West African territories, which offer many useful pointers for the 
future, inasmuch as development, and especially the development 
of African urban society, has been more rapid there than elsewhere. 
In these territories, as in the rest of Africa, the rural population 
have left their homes and families and gone into the towns in 
search of work. Statistics show that between 1931 and 1950 the 
population of Lagos increased by 80 per cent. as a result of an 
influx from every tribal group in the country. 

What has happened in consequence of this mingling of people and their 
shift from rural to urban pursuits is that a new social organisation has 


arisen. This is based on association, principally by occupation and by tribe, 
and it is taking responsibility for many of the duties traditionally per- 


formed by extended family and other kinship groups . . . Coleman reports 
similarly from Nigeria. There, too, these tribal associations have been 
organised spontaneously in the new urban centres. ... “ They are the 


medium ”, says Coleman, “ for re-integrating the individual employed in an 
impersonal urban city by permitting him to have the essential feeling of 
belonging.” These Nigerian tribal associations also provide mutual aid and 
protection, including sustenance during unemployment, solicitude and 
financial assistance in case of illness, and the responsibility for funerals 
and the repatriation of the family of the deceased in the event of death .. . . 
The fact that many kinship groups are no longer economically self-sufficient 


“1 Rev. P. CHARLES: “ Problémes de travail et réalités africaines ”, in 
Bulletin bimestriel de la Société belge d'études et d’expansion, No. 152, Aug. 
1952, p. 585. 

2 “ Travail et psychologie africaine ”, loc. cit., p. 170. 
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impairs their solidarity for other social purposes, and the result is that 
occupational and other associations which cut across tribal and kinship 
lines have taken over many of the activities previously performed by the 
extended family, the lineage, and similar traditional organisations. ! 


It would seem at first sight that this immense and diversified 
effort on the part of Africans to build up an entirely new and 
integrated social structure for their own protection when the older 
traditional society is beginning to disintegrate corresponds to former 
developments in Europe. One immediately calls to mind the rapid 
growth of the trade unions, the co-operative movement and the 
mutual benefit societies that came with the Industrial Revolution. 
There are marked differences, however, between what happened in 
the West and what is now happening in Africa. In the West the 
changes sprang from a more or less conscious impulse and developed 
naturally out of the economic and social movements of the past. 
The political and social structure was disturbed and on occasion 
underwent far-reaching changes, but there was continuity. In 
many respects the peoples of the West emerged from the ordeal 
with an even greater sense of national solidarity than before, and 
the community at large was also strengthened by the access of new 
sections of the population to the responsibilities of government. 
Nothing of the kind has happened in Africa. There was no prepara- 
tion for the brutal changes that the community has undergone 
since 1850, and the changes came through the intervention of a 
foreign people. The new arrivals were not in any way concerned 
with preserving the foundations of traditional African society, and 
the result was unquestionably a weakening of the social structure. 
In the closing years of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth, settlement ceased to be confined to small and 
isolated groups of Europeans (such as explorers, missionaries and 
merchants), and the formation of an organised and stable European 
colony using the commercial and industrial techniques of western 
Europe had a revolutionary effect on the indigenous population, to 
whom the advent of the European settlers revealed an alternative 
to farming and to the other traditional forms of tribal life. To the 
members of a strictly closed society such as then existed on the 
continent of Africa, the prospect of escape that was offered in this 
way could only serve to precipitate a crisis. The occupation of 
African territory by a foreign administration was also accompanied 
by interference in every aspect of their lives : religion, the organisa- 
tion of society, feeding habits, farming methods, family relation- 
ships, the wisdom of the elders, the education of children—nothing 


1 Kenneth LittLe: “ The Study of ‘ Social Change’ in British West 
Africa ”, in Africa, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, Oct. 1953, pp. 277-279. 
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remained intact. The African felt the ground shifting beneath his 
feet and suddenly perceived that the most stable elements in his 
experience had been shaken and were untrustworthy. Some of the 
officials sent out by the colonial Powers to administer and develop 
the new territories realised the extent to which the African com- 
munity had been disturbed and tried to preserve as much of the 
political and social system as they could. Lord Lugard’s “ dual 
mandate.” had its counterpart in Galliéni’s orders for Madagascar 
and Lyautey’s instructions for Morocco. But however well inspired 
such efforts may be, there are limits to what they can achieve ; 
it is not always possible to preserve a system that is no longer in 
touch with present-day requirements or with the most progressive 
sections of the population. In a large part of tropical Africa the 
social structure is disintegrating, if it has not already done so, and 
a new and improvised system of society cannot easily acquire the 
solidity and strength of one that is rooted in tradition. It may be 
argued that before doing away with the tribal basis of society an 
honest attempt should be made to give it new vitality and strength. 
Such an attempt, however, is not always possible. However poor 
and inadequate the new framework of society may be, it is always 
better than no framework at all. Consequently, where the tradi- 
tional system seems to be declining, the possibility of remodelling 
the whole of indigenous society has to be considered. 

All these factors have a direct effect on productivity. Every 
human being lives, works and dies within the framework of society, 
and, should it ever be threatened with collapse, his life and work are 
influenced accordingly. For the African, the problem of security 
is twofold—collective and individual. The reason why collective 
security is such an urgent problem is that the primitive society was 
based on a code of neighbourly assistance that constituted a per- 
manent guarantee for every member of the group. The spontaneous 
associations that are being formed among the mass of the de- 
tribalised working population hold out a promise for the future. In 
the economic and cultural sphere the community development 
schemes and other similar ventures, and in the social sphere the 
mutual benefit societies, seem to have made a great impression, 
without having any specific political affinities, and should bring 
out the best leaders among the African population. The community 
principle behind these projects should make for consultation and 
so provide a safeguard against arbitrary action. Similarly the efforts 
made to eliminate racial opposition and discrimination and build 
up a homogeneous society could undoubtedly do much, with time, 
to reduce one element of tension that makes for insecurity among 
the African population. 

The African has also a problem of individual security. The 
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straitened circumstances of their families now force the younger 
generation to make a rapid choice. Their own existence and that 
of their dependants are in danger ; for them this is a new situation, 
since the livelihood of their fathers and forefathers had always 
been assured by the communities in which they lived. If the 
African decides to go to work in a factory he encounters a new 
form of insecurity ; whereas he naturally hopes to find the same 
neighbourliness and community spirit in his new surroundings 
that he was accustomed to find in his native village, he is suddenly 
confronted with antagonism. 


When a tribal Negro agrees to enter the employment of a foreign master, 
he does so, perhaps without realising it, on the very real assumption that 
the master will take the place hitherto occupied by his tribal chief, or rather 
by the tribe in its entirety as represented by the chief, i.e. that he will take 
him over as he is, and be responsible for every aspect of his life—in fact, be 
a kind of father and mother to him. If we may be permitted to use precise 
and rather abstract terms, the Negro looks upon his wages not as payment 
for work done but as a token of a social contract. 


Mannoni gives a somewhat similar description of how relation- 
ships of dependency are formed in Madagascar. 

This feeling of insecurity can be partly overcome by the worker’s 
belonging to a union; this gives him a new and vital sense of 
comradeship but stresses still further the antagonism that he finds 
so painful. 

A number of rural employers in one of the provinces in the 
Belgian Congo have decided, with the assent of the African labour 
they employ, to replace the contract of employment by a contract 
under which the worker no longer enters into a personal commitment 
but simply undertakes to do a job.2 The agreement is concluded 
between the two parties more or less on a equal footing, and the 
African worker has no difficulty in finding many precedents for 
it in tribal law. This is also true of other contracts, such as the 
contract of supply and certain contracts between landlord and 
tenant. There are, of course, many types of industrial employment 
to which contracts of this kind are hardly suited. Even so, the 
contract of employment itself is flexible enough in many ways. The 
modern world has ceased to regard it as the token of a sale in the 
ordinary meaning of the term and has recognised that the employer 
is not freed of all obligations when he has paid for the work. He is 


1“ Travail et psychologie africaine ”, loc. cit., p. 173. 

2 O. MANNONI, op. cit., pp. 31-33. 

* Even if the idea of the employers was merely to evade their oy oy 
bilities under the legislation governing contracts of employment the fact is 
interesting, since it shows that African workers prefer a situation that 
safeguards their independence even if it is less well paid. 
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obliged to take account of the worker as a person, and the majority 
of Western laws require him to pay a pension to aged workers, com- 
pensation to workers injured at their work and even special allow- 
ances to workers with large families. Recreation facilities are also 
organised. All this is evidence that labour is not a commodity, 
and we are therefore forced to recognise that the African’s reac- 
tion is essentially the reaction of a human being against an abstract 
and rigid legal concept. Yet it should be possible to make the 
human factor play an even greater part in the contract of employ- 
ment by increasing the number of joint councils of employers and 
workers and by making them competent to deal with certain 
private matters of immediate concern to the workers and their 
families. 

There are many other ways of encouraging the African worker 
to settle down in a normal social system, e.g. by schemes for pro- 
viding housing at low cost, by affording facilities whereby the 
worker can become the owner of a house or land, by stabilising 
workers and their families at or near their places of employment, 
by paying wages adequate to support a family, by encouraging 
co-operatives, indigenous handicrafts, basic education, vocational 
training, and so on. Many of these suggestions are now being 
followed up in Africa, but there are two aspects of the worker’s 
social life that have not been given the attention they deserve. 
The first is the position of the aged worker. There can be no ques- 
tion of security for a worker who knows that he has nothing to 
expect in the way of provision for his old age in the urban or indus- 
trial centre where he works. His natural inclination will be to 
keep open some line of retreat to his traditional environment. He 
will not work well, will be content to draw a meagre wage and will 
choose his own time to leave his employment. A great deal conse- 
quently remains to be done to guarantee detribalised workers a 
pension and, if possible, a house, and perhaps the chance of in- 
creasing their resources from market gardening. 

Equal importance attaches to the facilities for workers’ up- 
grading. Mr. Cumper, in his analysis of productivity in Jamaica, 
considers that the low standard of efficiency of local labour is to 
some extent attributable to the rigid system of social stratification, 
which in practice prevents any worker from rising above the foreman 
level.* 

Exactly the same is true of Africa. In the Union of South 
Africa and in Southern Rhodesia law, tradition and the pressure 
of European labour all combine to keep the African worker in the 





1G, E. Cumper: “ Two Studies in Jamaican Productivity ”, in Social 
and Economic Studies (Institute of Social and Economic Research, Jamaica), 
Vol. 1, No. 2, June 1953, p. 34. 
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semi-skilled or unskilled grades. In Northern Rhodesia the position 
is the same, except that it has been brought about by the action 
of the European workers’ unions. In British East and West Africa, 
the Belgian Congo and the French territories, the inadequate 
vocational facilities, the Negro’s lack of general education and, in 
certain cases, the presence of European labour still keep the African 
in a position of inferiority from which he has little prospect of 
escaping. Yet no man can be expected to reach a high standard of 
efficiency when he is denied the chance of improving his situation 
by work. The efforts already made to generalise vocational training 
might be coupled with an endeavour to introduce the principles 
of Training Within Industry as recognised and applied in Europe 
and America. 

A worker’s productivity, after all, is no more than a particular 
manifestation of human behaviour and should be studied in the 
context of the whole man. The African has had a very violent 
shock and has suffered considerably as a result. In a closed society 
where all precautions had been taken to safeguard the individual 
against all the hazards of life, a revolution has suddenly exposed 
him to a variety of hazards for which he is wholly unprepared. He 
cannot be expected to behave as if nothing had happened. The 
African of today has no assured future ahead of him and finds it 
impossible to pin his faith either in the values of the Western 
world, to which in any event he has hardly any access, or in the 
values of his former world, whose foundations have been shaken. 

We are now in a position to see what is involved in raising the 
productivity of the African worker. Essentially it means restoring 
his self-confidence, and this will not be easy—the task of building 
up a feeling of security from nothing is beyond the powers of any 
human agency. Psychological adjustment must come first. How- 
ever, much can be done to make adjustment easier. A number of 
possibilities have been mentioned in this article, and there are 
others. To seek out these possibilities, try them out and make 
them known is one of the most important duties of those who are 
helping to shape the destiny of Africa. 





Refugee Seamen 


by 
Dr. G. J. VAN HEUVEN GOEDHART 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


The problem of refugee seafarers was first brought to the official 
notice of the International Labour Organisation in 1950 by a letter 
from the International Refugee Organisation. The Joint Maritime 
Commission of the International Labour Office considered the problem 
in 1951 and adopted a comprehensive resolution which sought a 
solution in co-operation with the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees and the governments of member States of the I.L.O. In 
the following article the High Commissioner for Refugees shows the 
distressing situation of refugee seamen, reviews the international action 
so far taken and indicates possible ways of attacking the problem. 


THE PROBLEM 


WRITING the draft of this article on board an ocean steamer— 

I could not think of a more appropriate place—I am tempted 
to try to find out whether there are, amongst the 400-odd crew 
members, any “refugee seamen”. It may well be so. Crews of 
ships are usually a “ mixtum compositum ” of all sorts of nation- 
alities and I would not be too surprised if my cabin, deck or 
dining-room steward happened to be from a country to which he 
would not or could not return “ for reasons of persecution or fear 
thereof ”. Maybe one or more of the crew members who go out of 
their way to make my trip a pleasant one belong to that tragic 
category of seamen who can scarcely, if at all, put their two feet 
on God’s solid earth, as nobody is allowed to do so who lacks the 
necessary papers. Just yesterday we passed Fayal, one of the 
islands of the Azores group and, looking at the white painted 
houses, the little church, all hidden in the green of trees and bushes, 
I thought of the cable we received not so long ago, informing us of 
the fate of a refugee seaman who for many weeks had been 
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imprisoned there. His “crime”? After some years of sailing on 
the high seas from one port to another he had been unable to 
resist the temptation of feeling the earth under his shoes. So he 
got off his ship—only to find himself in jail shortly afterwards. 
In our days a man without papers is only half a man—if that 
much—and this one had none at all. He certainly was, therefore, 
not “entitled” to go on Portuguese soil and, although my eyes 
could not see it, there certainly is a prison on the Azores for anyone 
who cannot prove his right to be there. My Office was informed of 
this “ case” through the very useful action of the Papal Nuncio, 
and fortunately we found a country ready to give this sailor a 
residence permit, but in many other cases we are by no means 
equally successful and often we do not even know of the difficulties 
in which refugee seamen so easily can get involved. Here then is 
our first major obstacle in this field: it is just ignorance. 

Nobody could say for certain how many refugee seamen there 
are on all the ships that cross the seas. Certainly hundreds, perhaps 
more than a thousand. Even if the number exceeded a thousand, 
one would still have to admit that the problem of refugee seamen 
is not of any considerable magnitude. It would by no means be 
easy to establish reliable statistics in this field. One would have to 
apply to all the shipping companies with a pretty complicated 
questionnaire, and even then the outcome of the investigation 
would not be more than a reasonable estimate. In October 1953 _ 
my Office in the Netherlands started an inquiry into the position 
of refugee seamen whose ships called at the ports of Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam. It gave us an opportunity of identifying 550 cases 
of refugee seamen, and I certainly owe a debt of gratitude to the 
river police at Rotterdam and the royal constabulary at Amsterdam 
who made this investigation possible. However, by no means all 
ships on which refugee seamen are sailing call in those two ports, 
and therefore the number of 550 is only a weak indication of the 
magnitude of the total problem. But no matter how many refugee 
seamen there are, their problem is a tragic one which calls for some 
form of international action with a view to regularising the status 
of this category of refugees and to devising ways and means by 
which future refugee seamen will, from the outset, benefit from an 
international agreement about their legal status. It seems hardly 
necessary to prove that such action is required. 

The refugee seamen are either persons who served as regular 
members of the crew of a ship of their country of nationality and 
who used the opportunity, when their ship was lying in a foreign 
port, to “jump ship” and seek freedom, or seamen who found 
refuge in a country of asylum but who, instead of being satisfied 
with living in some refugee camp at the expense of a government, 
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decided to make an effort to fend for themselves in their old calling. 
In the first case they have no papers at all except those delivered 
by their country of origin, and these they are unable to use. In 
the second case it is often extremely hard for them to renew their 
papers—if they have any—in due course, as their ship may well be 
far from the country where that has to be done. One finds, therefore, 
among refugee seamen a good many whose papers have expired 
and are, of course, invalid. In such cases, and in all cases when the 
refugee seaman has no papers whatever, he becomes more or less 
a prisoner on board his own ship. In no country has he any right 
to go ashore and in fact our Office has case-records of refugees who 
for three or more years never left their ship at all. Whenever they 
called at a port they saw the whole crew leave the gangplank, but 
they had to stay on board. This is a hardship that in itself would 
justify the amount of international action necessary to cope with 
this small but tragic problem, which, it seems to me, can fairly 
easily be solved through international co-operation. 

Apart from being a serious human problem, the problem of 
refugee seafarers presents also administrative, legal, social and 
economic difficulties. Owing to the precariousness of their situation, 
refugee seamen are sometimes exposed to exploitation, they are 
compelled to accept lower rates of pay than those prescribed by 
tariff agreements and to serve under social and hygienic conditions 
not in accordance with international agreements. It is therefore 
obviously in the interest of shipowners and seamen alike that the 
conditions that create the risk of such exploitation be removed, 
and that the problem be solved. It is proper that the International 
Labour Organisation, as the international organisation that 
seeks, by measures of international co-operation, to safeguard and 
improve the social and economic standards of workers in general 
and of seafarers in particular, should interest itself in this problem. 

I am much gratified to know that this is the case. As early as 
1950-51 the matter was the subject of consultation between the 
International Refugee Organisation and the I.L.O. The attention 
of the Joint Maritime Commission was drawn to the subject, and 
the Commission adopted, at its 16th Session in May 1951, a resolu- 
tion which was subsequently approved by the Governing Body of 
the 1.L.0.1 By this resolution the Joint Maritime Commission, 
“considering that it is extremely difficult for these seafarers, 
because of the nature of their calling, to comply with the conditions 
of residence normally required by governments and thus obtain a 
travel document ”, invited the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office— 


:. Cf. Official Bulletin ‘Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, 31 Dec. 1951, 
p. 139 
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(1) to bring this problem to the notice of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees and of the governments members of the International Labour 
Organisation and to urge them to take all measures within their respective 
spheres of competence to alleviate the situation of these refugees ; and in 
particular to consider whether it is possible for the governments members, 
and especially of those suffering from a shortage of seafarers, to provide 
employment on board ship, as the occasion arises, for refugee bona fide 
seafarers, and to facilitate the acquisition by these seafarers of a country 
of residence and a travel document, more especially by enabling them to 
reckon any period spent on board ship to count as residence in the territory 
of the country whose flag the ship flies ; 

(2) to authorise the Director-General of the International Labour Office 
to invite the International Transport Workers’ Federation to take such action 
as may be within its power, either directly or through its affiliated national 
unions, to relieve the plight of the refugee seafarers and, in particular : 


(a) to inform refugee seafarers of such possibilities as exist for finding a coun- 
try of residence in which they may be able to acquire travel documents ; 

(b) to warn refugee seafarers who already have a travel document issued by 
the competent authorities of the country whose flag their ship flies of 
the danger of forfeiting their right to this document by transferring to 
a ship flying another flag ; 

(c) to accept some measure of responsibility as sponsors for a refugee 
seafarer who is allowed to land in any country for the purpose of making 
resettlement arrangements ; 

(d) to inform refugee seafarers of their rights, under the appropriate inter- 
national labour Conventions, as regards conditions of employment, 
insofar as these Conventions have been ratified by the countries in 
whose ships these seafarers are employed. 


I subsequently addressed a memorandum on the problem to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office. The 
Director-General concluded, from the memorandum and informa- 
tion received from other sources, that the suggestions contained 
in the resolution of the Joint Maritime Commission had not been 
implemented, and that fresh problems had arisen. He, therefore, 
invited the Governing Body to authorise him— 


to communicate the memorandum concerning refugee seafarers prepared by 
the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees to the governments of 
States Members, drawing their attention once again to the resolution adopted 
by the Joint Maritime Commission on this subject; and to request the 
governments to inform him concerning any action which they may have 
considered it appropriate to take to implement the resolution, and any 
suggestions they may wish to offer concerning possible solutions to the 
problem ; to submit the replies of the governments and any other pertinent 
information on this question to the next session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission. 


This resolution was adopted by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office at its 123rd Session in November 1953. 
I understand that the problem is to be discussed again by the 
Joint Maritime Commission at its session in October 1955, on the 
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basis of a report by the Director-General incorporating the replies 
received from governments. 

Thanks to the initiative of the observer sent by the International 
Labour Organisation, the matter was also discussed by the Confer- 
ence of Plenipotentiaries on the Status of Refugees and Stateless 
Persons (Geneva, July 1951). However, Article 11 of the Convention 
relating to the Status of Refugees adopted by the Conference on 
28 July 1951 contains no more than a recommendation that reads— 


In the case of refugees regularly serving as crew members on board a 
ship flying the flag of a Contracting State, that State shall give sympathetic 
consideration to their establishment on its territory and the issue of travel 
documents to them or their temporary admission to its territory particularly 
with a view to facilitating their establishment in another country.! 


I would like to draw particular attention to the last part of this 
recommendation, as it points to a special difficulty with which the 
refugee seaman without adequate papers does not know how to 
cope. If he intends to settle down in a country other than that to 
which his ship belongs he must at least be able to go ashore in the 
latter country in order to get papers for admission to the former. 
The recommendation of Article 11 is, therefore, obviously in the 
interests of the refugees concerned. However, we must bear in 
mind that a high percentage of the refugee seamen are sailing on 
ships of countries that have not ratified the relevant international 
Conventions, did not take part in the Conference of Plenipoten- 
tiaries of 1951 and are not parties to the Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees adopted by that Conference. Of the 550 refugees 
who could be identified during the investigation in the Netherlands 
mentioned above, for example, the 71 sailing under the Pana- 
manian flag, the 53 under the Liberian flag and the 19 under the 
flag of Costa Rica could not benefit from the protection afforded 
by these measures. It seems, therefore, that the machinery of the 
existing Conventions cannot cope with the problem under review 
and that some special international action is required in order to 
open the door to a solution of the problems of the total group. Some 
further figures may illustrate the situation. The table shows the 550 
identified cases, together with the flags under which they are sailing. 

The principal aim of the investigation was to get to know what 
papers the refugee seamen had. It turned out that 147 of them had 
no valid travel documents of any description. Of the rest 260 had 
travel documents or papers issued by the country under whose 
flag they were sailing, which means that 143 had travel documents 
or travel papers issued by another country than the one under 


1 United Nations: Final Act and Convention relating to the Status of 
Refugees, Document A/Conf. 2/108/Rev. 1 (Geneva, 1952). 
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whose flag they sailed. The first-mentioned group of 147 is, of 
course, in by far the worst condition. Out of this group 93 had a 
British certificate of registration (a purely internal document 
issued to aliens in the United Kingdom), 14 had papers that had 
expired, 12 had no papers whatever, and the remaining 28 had 
various papers such as passports issued by the Free Governments 
of the Baltic States or Poland, internal identity papers or some 
residence permit or other. These 147 men are in a most unstable 
position from a legal point of view. They practically cannot sign off 
in foreign ports as they can hardly leave the ship on which they are 
employed. Their conditions of labour can easily be made unduly 
hard. As regards the refugee seamen with travel documents issued 
by the country under whose flag they are sailing, the great majority 
of them (165) have a travel paper without a return clause, though 
with a return visa. Only 95 had a travel document with a return 
clause, that is to say the so-called London travel document, issued 
under the agreement on the adoption of a travel document for 
refugees concluded in London on 15 October 1946. The situation of 
the third group (refugee seamen with travel documents or papers not 
issued by the country under whose flag they are sailing) is far from 
satisfactory in view of the fact that many countries are not prepared 
to extend or renew travel documents to refugees sailing under the 
flag of another country. The conclusion of the investigation had, 
therefore, to be very pessimistic. Of a total of 550 refugees only 
220 could return to the country in whose ships they served ; 
124 could at least return to some other country ; 59 had travel 
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papers which had either expired or did not carry a return visa ; 
and the position of 147 is precarious from every point of view. It 
may interest the reader to have the percentages of refugee seamen 
without travel documents sailing under the various flags. On 
Swedish ships only 10 per cent. had no papers. On British ships 
60 per cent. (though most of them had a certificate of registration). 
On Norwegian ships the investigation found 25 per cent. without 
travel papers and on ships sailing under the Liberian or Pana- 
manian flag 40 per cent. 

Certainly the various governments of the ships on which refugee 
seamen are sailing are perfectly aware that there is a problem to 
solve, and one can be most grateful for what some of these govern- 
ments are doing to help the refugees concerned to overcome their 
difficulties. As an implementation of Article 11 of the Convention 
relating to the status of refugees, the Norwegian Government, as 
a first step, started to provide refugee seamen with a special 
record of service ensuring the recording and public certification of 
the time of service on board Norwegian ships. The basic idea is 
that this special service document (Fartsoppgave) will serve as a 
help to control and survey refugee seamen and to enable them to 
apply for a regularisation of their status in Norway after three 
years of continuous service. The Norwegian Government also 
concluded in 1953 an agreement with the International Refugee 
Organisation under which it accepted 50 refugee seamen for service 
in the Norwegian Merchant Navy ; these refugees were given inter- 
nationally recognised travel documents and full rights of residence 
in Norway. If, as has been suggested, other governments would 
agree like the Norwegian Government, to accept a share of refugee 
seamen for residence in their countries, this would solve the problem 
of refugee seamen who are at present in a precarious position. That 
would of course be highly desirable, but in order to solve the prob- 
lem also for the future, what is needed in addition is a general 
regularisation of the status of refugee seamen and in particular of 
the conditions of issue of travel documents to them and their right 
to land in conformity with the recommendation contained in 
Article 11 of the 1951 Convention relating to the status of refugees. 


PROPOSALS FOR A SOLUTION 


This side of the problem should, in my view, owing to its 
diversity and the diversity of national laws and regulations, be 
solved on a practical basis by administrative measures. For 
instance, national regulations differ as to whether service on ships 
flying the flag of the country concerned is to be considered as 
residence in the national territory. To the United Kingdom, for 
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example, this thesis would not be acceptable, though the British 
Government would not be of the opinion that a change of flag by 
a refugee seaman who is based in the United Kingdom would 
affect his right of residence in that country. The Swiss legislature 
has expressly declined to consider a Swiss vessel as a portion of 
floating territory of the Confederation. On the other hand, the 
Swiss Government holds that it would be justifiable to place on the 
State of last residence the obligation of issuing and prolonging the 
travel documents of refugee seafarers. In other countries, sailing 
under the flag of a country is considered as “ residence ” in that 
country, but such residence is considered as lost when the seaman 
is engaged on a ship flying the flag of another country. 

It would not be advisable to try to get agreement on these, in 
themselves fascinating, problems of a legal nature. It would be 
much better to start on the basis of a sort of “ legal fiction”. Even 
a country that would not accept that a ship is “ territory” (an 
acceptance which, of course, has a good many consequences that 
have nothing to do with the problem of refugee seamen) could for 
the purpose of facilitating the regularisation of the legal status of 
these refugees accept the principle that time served on board a ship 
shall be deemed as residence for certain limited legally prescribed 
purposes. It looks as if, on this principle, agreement would not be 
impossible. The second and, indeed, connected, element of a solution 
ought to be to define the conditions under which refugee seamen 
would be entitled to obtain the necessary documentation (in parti- 
cular a valid travel document with an automatic return clause) 
from the country whose flag the ship flies. A distinction might be 
made between seamen engaged in national ports and those engaged 
in foreign ports. While in the former case they should be entitled 
to a travel document immediately, a certain period of service could 
be required in the latter. I would hope that a period of not longer 
than two years (the Norwegian regulations require three) would 
be acceptable. Of course such a period need not be continuous 
and on the other hand the conduct of the refugee has to be taken 
into account. A refugee seaman who can produce satisfactory 
evidence that he has completed two years’ service on a ship or ships 
flying the flag of one and the same country and who, moreover, can 
show that he did so to the satisfaction of the master or masters of 
the ship or ships on which he sailed should be entitled to a travel 
document with automatic return clause from the country under 
whose flag he sailed. This travel document should preferably be an 
internationally recognised document such as the London travel 
document issued according to the agreement concluded in 1946, or 
the travel document issued in accordance with the 1951 Convention 
relating to the status of refugees. At present these are only issued 
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by the parties to those agreements. It is regrettable that it has not 
been made possible for countries that do not feel they are in a 
position to ratify the Convention at least to accept and enforce 
those articles that have a bearing on the travel document, as 
uniformity in this field is so much in the interests both of the 
refugees and of the countries (and their immigration officers !) 
themselves. Meanwhile, it is obvious that all the foregoing still 
does not solve the problem in its entirety. 

It would be desirable to reach agreement whereby, when refugee 
seamen cannot obtain travel documents from the authorities of the 
country under whose flag they are sailing, such documents may be 
issued by other countries with which they have special links, such 
as the country of last residence, or by an international organisation. 
For example, the joint representative of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration and of my Office in Hong Kong 
issues certificates of travel to European refugees from China, which 
are accepted for visa purposes. 

Since, however, any such solution would hardly be accepted 
universally and there would still be refugee seamen who do not 
hold valid travel documents enabling them to return to a country, 
it also seems necessary to reach agreement on the conditions under 
which such seamen would be allowed to sign off in ports and to 
stay temporarily in a country. The Norwegian “ Fartsoppgave ” 
does not solve this problem, as it states explicitly that “this docu- 
ment is issued by authority of the Ministry of Industries, Handi- 
crafts and Shipping and does not confer any legal rights upon the 
holder” (the italics are mine). What is needed seems to be an 
addition, stating that the possession of such a document entitles 
its holder to temporary residence in the country of issue for pur- 
poses to be determined by law. These purposes ought to include 
regularisation of status and preparation for resettlement (emigra- 
tion) in another country. It seems to me that the “ Fartsoppgave ”, 
amplified in the sense indicated above, would go a long way to 
solve the refugee seamen problem. However, all these solutions 
can only be brought about by international action. One cannot 
hope for particular generosity from one country, as this country 
might then well see a very great percentage of refugee seamen 
trying to benefit from its co-operative attitude. Only if a number 
of countries directly concerned with the problem would agree on 
the same, or at least a very similar, standard of treatment would 
that danger be avoided. 


SomME CASES 


In order to make the problem of refugee seamen more concrete 
to readers of this article, an account is given below of a few “ cases ” 
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of refugee seamen that have passed our desks in the course of the 
last few years. They will, I hope, illustrate adequately my thesis 
that some action for the benefit of this group is urgently re- 
quired. 

Mr. A., a refugee from Esthonia, obtained with the help of the 
International Refugee Organisation employment as_ wireless 
operator on a Panamanian ship. His wife and daughter joined him 
on the ship, the wife acting as cook. The daughter was eventually 
allowed to land in England and to pursue her education there. 
Mr. A. made efforts to obtain an immigration visa to Canada, but 
for medical reasons his application was rejected. He and his wife 
therefore continued to serve as members of the crew of the same 
ship. He was not allowed to land owing to his lack of documents 
and was therefore unable to change ships. After having sailed 
for four years unbroken without any rest on a small and old boat, 
he applied to my Office for assistance. When the ship sailed into a 
British port he was not allowed to land, but arrangements were 
made for the couple to be specially interrogated by an immigration 
officer. The ship sailed again, but a message reached Mr. A. at a 
Spanish port to the effect that he and his wife had been granted 
permission to establish themselves in England, where their daughter 
was living. Thanks to the co-operation of the British authorities 
the case was therefore satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. B. had been serving in a Yugoslav naval unit attached to 
the British Fleet during the War. He elected in 1945 not to return 
to Yugoslavia but to remain in Italy. Late in 1945 he was engaged 
on a British merchant ship. He worked on this ship for four years 
until in 1949 it was sold to an Italian company. Mr. B. then went 
to Rome, where he was registered with the International Refugee 
Organisation and provided with a London travel document by 
the Italian authorities. In July 1953 he obtained employment 
on a Panamanian ship sailing to Japan. His travel document 
was extended in Genoa for one year until 11 January 1954. Unfor- 
tunately his ship was damaged and stranded for 17 days in Singa- 
pore and had to be put in dry dock in Japan for another two 
months. When his ship arrived in Vancouver (Canada) in November 
1953, Mr. B. called at the Italian Consulate for an extension of his 
travel document. The Consul was only authorised to grant a 
short-term extension until 4 February 1954. As the shipping 
company sold the ship in Vancouver, he was returned to Europe 
by another boat, which arrived in London only on 24 February 
1954, when his travel document had already expired. He was 
consequently not given leave to land in the United Kingdom, 
though he was allowed to visit my Office in London and to apply to 
the Italian Consulate for a renewal of his travel document. The 
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ship that had brought him back to Europe, but on which he was 
not a member of the crew, sailed from London before the matter 
was settled. When it called at Hamburg in July 1954 he again 
approached the Italian Consulate for renewal of his travel docu- 
ment, but this was refused and he sailed on. In the meantime the 
Italian authorities decided that Mr. B.’s application for a renewal 
of his travel document had to be finally refused. When the ship 
again berthed at Hamburg in January 1955, Mr. B. was desperate. 
He feared that he would be put on another ship and would continue 
to sail the seven seas without possibility of landing and regularis- 
ing his position. A voluntary agency working in Hamburg took 
up his case and the German authorities agreed to grant him a tem- 
porary residence permit and employment in Germany. 

Mr. C. was a Polish seaman who jumped his ship in the port of 
Copenhagen. He got aboard a Swedish steamer as a stowaway, but 
was then put on the crew list. Having sailed on this vessel for 
15 months he had to sign off in Sweden owing to illness. He was 
put by the police on another ship. As the ship ran aground near 
Sweden he was placed by the shipping company on another vessel. 
After five months’ service his ship was laid up and he signed on 
another Swedish boat. This service lasted only one month. He 
then sailed on another Swedish vessel, but left it at Valparaiso. 
The police put him on a Norwegian boat, on which he served for 
seven months until he broke his wrist and had to sign off in England. 
After having been granted temporary residence in England until 
his recovery, he sailed on another Norwegian vesse! but after a 
year’s service broke his leg and had to sign off in Norway. After 
his recovery he was placed on another Norwegian vessel. Being 
taken ill in Hamburg during one of his voyages, he was sent back 
by the river police to Oslo, but after having stayed in a sailors’ 
home there at the expense of the shipping company, he was urged 
by the police to seek employment on another boat. He now wanted 
at all costs to obtain valid documents and for this purpose signed 
off at Rotterdam. Having obtained an English certificate of 
registration during his stay in England, he left secretly for England, 
where he stayed illegally for three weeks until he reported to the 
police. He was then deported to the Hook of Holland. He was 
kept in custody for three weeks by the Netherlands police. When 
his ship again called in Rotterdam he was put aboard. The captain 
ordered him off the ship when it docked at Mina Al Ahmadi. When 
he reported to the police he was granted a three days’ stay, and 
steps were taken to arrange for his departure for Norway by air. 
When the aircraft landed at Schiphol (Netherlands) he was not 
admitted and he could not obtain an entry permit for Norway. He 
was placed in custody by the police at Amsterdam. My Office 
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intervened with the Norwegian authorities, who granted him a 
travel document permitting him to enter Norway. 

Mr. D. is a Rumanian seaman. He fled from Rumania on 
board ship in October 1949, was disembarked, joined another ship 
and arrived at Genoa in November 1949. His ship left Genoa 
before the question of his documents was settled. He sailed on 
board this ship until January 1951, when he was disembarked at 
Genoa but, since he did not possess any documents, he was put in 
prison. He was transferred from one refugee camp to another ; his 
efforts at emigration failed on health grounds. He left Italy illeg- 
ally for Austria, where he was arrested and expelled to Germany. 
He was ordered by the German authorities to leave Germany and 
embarked on a British ship in August 1952. He disembarked in a 
Belgian port, Antwerp, and was put in prison by the police, then 
transferred to Brussels, from where he was expelled to Germany. 
After having at first been refused permission to stay in Germany, 
he was granted temporary permission to stay there until December 
1952, and this date was subsequently extended unti] January 1953. 
On 1 January 1953 he embarked on an Italian ship. On the inter- 
vention of my Office the Italian authorities agreed to issue a travel 
document to Mr. D. It proved, however, very difficult to contact 
him, as he was sailing with his ship from port to port. The Anglo- 
Rumanian Refugee Committee sent letters to him addressed to 
the ports where his ship was scheduled to call, enclosing a letter to 
the Italian consul in the port concerned. Eventually one of these 
letters reached him at Port Said. He applied for a travel document 
to the Italian consul but before it had been proceeded with his ship 
sailed again. It has not yet been possible to trace him in order that 
the travel document may be delivered to him and his status regu- 
larised. 

Mr. E., a Polish seaman, was sailing on a Polish ship. In the 
autumn of 1951 he purposely caused himself to get blood poisoning 
in the Red Sea in order to leave the ship. Since then he has been a 
refugee. He was taken into hospital in Aden, but was not allowed 
to stay and was hired on a Norwegian tanker. He has been roaming 
the seas since, going from oil port to oil port, but has not been 
allowed to land anywhere. When in June 1953 his ship was in dry 
dock at Rotterdam he called at my Office in the Netherlands, 
whereupon we approached the Norwegian authorities with a 
request to issue a travel document to him. The Ministry of Justice 
declared that although as a rule a seaman must have sailed at least 
three years on a Norwegian ship before he can obtain a Norwegian 
travel document, the authorities were prepared to deliver to him a 
Norwegian identity and travel document if he made application at 
the nearest Norwegian consulate, together with proof of his service 
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on Norwegian ships and a detailed life history. His case was there- 
fore satisfactorily settled. 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried in the preceding pages to outline the problem, to 
illustrate it by examples and to make some suggestions for its 
solution. While these lines are being written I learn that the 
Government of the Netherlands, impressed with the seriousness of 
the problem as a result of the survey carried out in Netherlands 
ports, has decided to invite a number of west European govern- 
ments to discuss the problem and to try to reach agreement on 
measures for its solution at a meeting which is to be held at The 
Hague this autumn. If such an agreement could be reached it 
could well serve as a basis for a solution by agreement between 
a greater number of States as a result of the action taken by the 
International Labour Organisation. It is my fervent hope that 
this action will lead to a solution of a problem which, though it may 
seem small from the aspect of the numbers of persons involved, is 
certainly grave in terms of human suffering. 





Social Problems 
of the Belgian Middle Classes 


by 
O. BossAERT 
Minister for the Middle Classes in Belgium 


In the following article Mr. Bossaert, who has taken over the 
recently established Ministry for the Middle Classes in Belgium, 
describes the social and economic groups that are the particular concern 
of his department and outlines some of their problems, notably in 
social insurance matters. 

It is to be noted that the term “ middle classes” has been found 
difficult to define in Belgium. The groups with which the author is 
mainly concerned here are independent workers in industry, commerce, 
handicrafts or agriculture who run small businesses, either alone or 
with a few employees. 


N Belgium the problem of the middle classes is extremely 

complex and many sided, politically and economically as well 
as socially. This is due to the fact that these classes are really 
a heterogeneous collection of groups with conflicting interests and 
demands, not only as between one occupation and another but 
within each occupation itself. 

It also accounts for the difficulties that have been and still 
are encountered by all who try to study the question and to tackle 
it without intensifying these internal divisions or setting up new 
ones. 

It was at the turn of the century that the Government first 
made an effort to give some protection against hardship to these 
classes, whose disappearance has been prophesied for so long. 
A Royal Decree was issued in 1906, setting up a Department for 
the Middle Classes, which was split up in 1908 into a Department 
of Trade and a number of sections dealing with industrial, voca- 
tional and domestic-science training, each of which in the course 
of its duties came into contact with the problems of the middle 
classes at that time. Their work was co-ordinated by the Ministry 
of Industry and Labour. 
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In 1926 the title “ Department of the Middle Classes ” once 
more appeared. 

After being the responsibility of the Ministry of Agriculture 
for some time, most of the duties of these departments were trans- 
ferred in 1934 to the Department of Economic Affairs, within 
which a Directorate of the Middle Classes was set up. Despite 
some noteworthy achievements, the work of this Directorate was 
limited in scope, being overshadowed by the far-reaching re- 
sponsibilities of a department that dealt with economic problems 
of every kind. Accordingly, in the interests of greater efficiency, 
the Government elected in April 1954 decided to form a Ministry 
for the Middle Classes, which took over and enlarged the duties 
of the Directorate it superseded. This step satisfied a demand 
that had often been made by the middle classes themselves. 

One of the measures taken at an earlier date had been the 
appointment of a Royal Commissioner in 1936 to inquire into 
the principal demands of the middle classes and to recommend 
the steps best calculated to safeguard their economic and social 
position. 

The voluminous report submitted by the Commissioner, 
Mr. Collin, in January 1937 still has a bearing on the present day, 
as many of the problems that he explored have still not been 
fully dealt with. It was this, among other reasons, that led to 
the formation of the Ministry for the Middle Classes. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


Despite the obvious economic and social importance of the 
middle classes, it is as impossible today as in the past to assess 
their exact extent. There is no precise and comprehensive defini- 
tion of what is understood by the term “ middle classes”. The 
whole concept is wrapped in confusion, and this leads to the use 
of other terms, almost equally vague, such as “ self-employed 
persons ” or “small and medium-sized businesses ”. 

The following attempt was made by the Institute for the 
Economic and Social Study of the Middle Classes to define the 


latter concept : 
Small and medium-sized businesses are industrial, commercial, 
handicraft and agricultural establishments whose head— 


(1) is in sole charge ; 

(2) is personally responsible for technical matters and the financial risks ; 
(3) utilises his occupational skill in running the establishment ; 

(4) relies mainly upon his own or his family’s savings. 


As can been seen from this definition, the social and economic 
groups covered are more limited in extent than that part of the 
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community usually designated as “ middle class”. For example 
the professions are not included ; nor are persons living on invest- 
ments or pensions, although they are normally looked upon as middle 
class. Nevertheless the definition is still very broad and, although 
it offers no yardstick for the measurement of capital, turn-over 
or the number of employees, it helps to give a qualitative idea 
of the social and economic importance of the middle class. 

From the quantitative standpoint it is possible to make a 
number of estimates. For example, taking the data yielded by 
the most recent ten-yearly census, held on 31 December 1947, 
and reckoning only those establishments employing fewer than 
10 persons, it is found that there are in the country 643,102 indus- 
trial or commercial establishments that fall under the heading 
of “small and medium-sized undertakings ”. The distribution is 
shown in table I. 


TABLE I. SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED UNDERTAKINGS IN BELGIUM 





Commercial establishments Industrial establishments 





Total No. of 


Total No, of 
undertakings No. of employees sr take - 


No. of employees und 





13,275 23,600 
11,028 26,602 
3,995 11,939 


28,298 ae 62,141 


None (self-employed 
None (one-man shops) | 393,459 manual workers) . | 159,204 








Grand total . . . | 421,757 Grand total... | 221,345 














It may be added that these figures show that 99.3 and 94.4 per 
cent. respectively of the establishments covered by this census 
employed fewer than ten persons. 

Moreover these figures do not cover small and medium-sized 
farms. The general census of agriculture taken on 15 May 1950 
showed that there were 107,044 farmers with less than five hectares 
(12.5 acres), together with 12,059 market gardeners. These, taken 
in conjunction with the retailers and manufacturers, give a total 
of 762,205 establishments complying in a rough and ready way 
with the definition of a small or medium-sized business. 

As an additional guide, the latest tax figures show that in 1949 
there were a little over 700,000 self-employed persons in Belgium, 
of whom 56.11 per cent. declared incomes of less than 50,000 francs. 


This total was made up as follows: 
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This introduction is necessary to give the background to the 
questions dealt with in this article, which examines the social and 
economic problems of the middle classes and, in the first instance, 
those connected with the operation of the social security scheme, 
which was introduced just after the war under a legislative 
order of 28 December 1944. 










THE MIDDLE CLASSES AND THE SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEME 










Although the principle is accepted that social security must be 
made available to self-employed persons, handicraft workers, 
retailers and members of the professions as well as to wage and 
salary earners, the measures that have so far been taken, most of 
them under the 1944 order, are only applicable (except in the 
case of family allowances) to wage and salary earners, who now 
enjoy— 

(1) reasonable old-age pensions ; 

(2) adequate family allowances ; 

(3) compulsory sickness and invalidity insurance ; 

(4) compulsory unemployment insurance ; 

(5) holidays with pay. 

In other words wage and salary earners are covered by compre- 
hensive social security arrangements, particularly as a result of 
changes made since the scheme was first introduced, whereas 
employers and other self-employed persons who desire such coverage 
are compelled to fall back upon voluntary insurance. 

In fact, only a minority of self-employed persons join a voluntary 
scheme. This can be explained by the deep attachment of the 
middle classes to their independence and freedom, which they try 
to preserve even at the cost of an uncertain old age. 

The question of pensions, therefore, deserves to be treated first 
in any consideration of the social problems of the middle classes. 






























Pensions for Self-Employed Persons 


It frequently happens that shopkeepers and other small-business 
men find themselves awkwardly placed when they reach the normal 
pensionable age and are often forced to go on working in order to 
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make ends meet. Failing this, they become a charge on public 
assistance, i.e., on the community at large. 

Such a situation is not necessarily due to improvidence on their 
part. In many cases their scanty savings have been wiped out by 
inflation, while in others they have simply been unable to save out 
of their meagre earnings. 

Thus the available tax statistics, particularly those showing the 
distribution of incomes subject to income tax in 1949 (the last year 
for which figures are available) are shown in table II. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES SUBJECT TO INCOME TAX, 1949 
( Percentages ) 





Declared income Retailers and 
manufacturers 





Under 15,000 1.72 
15,000—25,000 10.47 
25,000—35,000 14.68 
35,000—50,000 23.07 

















These figures show that more than 85 per cent. of the farmers 
declared incomes of less than 50,000 francs, and that nearly half 
the retailers and manufacturers were earning less than this 
amount. 

Admittedly statistics of this kind cannot be taken entirely at 
their face value, but it would appear that on their present incomes 
far too many members of this class find it hard to set aside enough 
out of their present incomes to provide for their old age. 

In practice, therefore, the system of voluntary insurance has 
not worked, and attempts to encourage its extension have not 
materially changed the position. For example, the Government 
tried to make the voluntary principle more attractive by allowing 
participants to deduct their contributions from their incomes for 
taxation purposes, by subjecting insurance institutions to govern- 
ment approval and supervision and by paying automatic bonuses 
to those who contributed a given minimum amount. 

Despite these efforts there will always be very serious gaps in 
the voluntary scheme, owing to a number of stubborn factors, some 
of them sociological and some psychological. The fundamental 
obstacles in the way of any large-scale extension of the voluntary 
scheme are the lack of cohesion and the varied composition of the 
middle classes, comprising as they do some sections that are 
comfortably off and others whose incomes are often lower than 
those of wage earners. 
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Lastly, it must be borne in mind that a voluntary scheme 
cannot deal with those left outside it and above all is unable to 
help those who will not or cannot make the necessary financial 
sacrifice. 

The need, therefore, is for a compulsory insurance scheme, 
subject to the essential proviso that the pension must be a relief 
measure only. In this way the cost will be kept within the means of 
the contributors. 

In the case of the wage earner a pension is an end in itself, but 
for the self-employed worker it is only a last resource or an addi- 
tional source of income. The whole aim of the latter’s exertions is 
to build up capital of his own and to invest his savings in property 
of various kinds, particularly for productive purposes. It is only 
in cases where he fails to build up his capital that there is any need 
for a pension. 

It follows that such a pension should be no more than a bare 
minimum provided out of contributions low enough to allow the 
bulk of the participant’s savings to be put to the uses originally 
intended. The minimum should be calculated so as to enable a 
self-employed person to keep his head above water or to tide him 
over a difficult period. A scheme based on this principle would 
meet one of the fundamental objections of those who oppose 
compulsory insurance. They argue that a scheme of this kind 
would make the middle classes tend to rely on the Welfare State 
instead of providing for their own future, and that this would 
undermine their spirit of initiative and thrift. Those working 
on their own account would no longer have any incentive to 
improve their efficiency, and the willingness to take risks would 
disappear. The result could only be economic rigidity and social 
stagnation. 

The proposed scheme would also obviate the need for a single 
contributory aid fund financed partly by low contributions from all 
members of the middle classes and partly by a government grant. 
It would be impossible to rely entirely on such a fund, which would 
merely be designed to assist needy persons of retirement age. 
Although this step has been advocated on a number of occasions, 
there is by no means unanimous support for it. Many argue that 
it would amount to a form of public assistance confined to the 
middle classes, and although everybody would pay few would 
benefit. In short, contributions to such a fund would merely be a 
form of public assistance taxation. These opponents of the pro- 
posal consider that a clear line must be drawn between pensions 
and public assistance. The cost of the latter should be borne equally 
by the entire community as a means of helping its needy members, 
irrespective of social class. 
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On the other hand a contributory aid fund could, as a tem- 
porary measure, do useful work as part of a compulsory pension 
scheme in helping those who have not had the time or the money 
to pay the necessary contributions and in paying additional grants 
or special allowances to offset any fall in the purchasing power of 
the franc. 

Action along these lines is at present being studied by the 
Government. 


Family Allowances for Self-Employed Persons 


The question of family allowances is rather different, as under 
an Act of 1937 family allowances are payable to employers and 
non-wage-earners. 

Two years ago the main demand of the middle classes was for 
higher allowances since, although under the Act they were entitled 
to much the same allowances as wage earners, in practice this 
had not been achieved and they were drawing far smaller allowances 
than they should have done. A substantial increase was made 
under a Royal Decree of 4 July 1953, and to some extent this has 
met their demands. However, demands have been made for the 
reform of a number of other provisions of the 1937 Act concerning 
such features as liability to pay contributions on the part of assis- 
tants and former self-employed persons, double liability on the 
part of those with two occupations, the method of calculation of 
allowances, etc. 

These demands have one preoccupation in common, namely 
the cost of the scheme and the ability of contributors to pay. 
Unquestionably, to require contributions of, for example, wives 
would be excessive and unfair in many cases, especially in small 
businesses where a wife only helps her husband on and off and 
continues to run the home. This is very often the case in small 
farms and shops. 

The cost of contributions may also be too heavy for some self- 
employed workers aged 65 and over who have no option but to 
work in order to make ends meet, but whose earning capacity has 
fallen off. 

At present contributions are calculated according to ability to 
pay, usually on the basis of the rateable value of the property owned, 
rented or farmed by the individual. Contributors are subdivided 
into a number of groups, but in practice this method of sharing the 
cost does not fulfil its original purpose. 

Unfortunately, however, if the system were changed by bringing 
contributions into line with declared or actual incomes, it is doubt- 
ful whether this would result in any appreciable improvement. 
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Sickness and Invalidity Insurance for Self-Employed Persons 


As in the case of pensions, the middle classes are not subject to 
any compulsory sickness and invalidity insurance scheme and are 
forced to rely on voluntary insurance. 

The problem of sickness and invalidity insurance is important 
for self-employed persons, particularly in the case of major risks. 
It would be impracticable to pay daily sickness benefits to members 
of the middle classes, as it would be impossible to check whether or 
not they had stopped work. On the other hand it is considered that 
self-employed persons can pay for medical check-ups without over- 
straining their budgets. 

The fact must nevertheless be faced that sickness and incapacity 
can have quite as serious consequences for the shopkeeper and the 
small-business man as for the wage or salary earner. Operations, 
hospital care and other forms of special treatment undoubtedly 
entail a serious financial burden. 

Although these contingencies can be overcome by a fairly small 
contribution, it has been found that the middle classes are flatly 
opposed to any compulsory insurance scheme and claim to be 
satisfied with the voluntary system. 

It is a pity that the available statistics do not make it possible 
to calculate the number of self-employed persons affiliated to a 
mutual benefit society insuring them against sickness and invalidity. 

On 31 December 1953 the total number of paid-up members of 
voluntary schemes was 476,386. By no means all of these are self- 
employed persons, as voluntary insurance is open to all those who 
are not bound by a service or employment contract, including 
established government, provincial and local authority officials. 
However, according to a number of sample surveys, a fairly high 
proportion of shopkeepers and farmers are insured against the major 
risks, although a detailed inquiry would be needed to reveal the 
exact distribution of insured persons by occupation. 


Unemployment and Annual Holidays 


In the case of the middle classes scarcely any problem arises 
with regard to unemployment and annual holidays. It might, 
however, be useful to mention here a controversy over the question 
of Sunday work and shop-closing times, which has an indirect 
connection with the question of holidays. 

Existing legislation on the subject confines itself to prohibiting 
Sunday work for wage and salary earners, except in the case of 
certain occupations. During the past few years there have been 
a number of arguments and proposals, based on the example of 
legislation in other countries, in favour of placing a ban on the 
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opening of shops or the provision of services on Sundays and during 
certain hours on week-days, except in the case of certain specified 
goods and services. 

To judge by the statements of the trade associations affected, 
opinions as to the desirability of any regulation of this kind are very 
divided. Here perhaps, even more than in the case of other social 
issues, the middle classes oppose any restriction upon free enter- 
prise and competition. Moreover it would be difficult to frame 
regulations that made allowance for the interests of both tradesmen 
and consumers, as well as for regional or local conditions. The 
unanimous view appears to be that this is a matter that can only 
be settled by each trade with the voluntary consent of its members. 


SMALL BUSINESSES AND THE OPERATION OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEME 


The grievances of the heads of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses are concerned not only with the failure of existing legislation 
to provide them with benefits but also with the operation of the 
system, which saddles them with heavy administrative burdens 
while at the same time, through defects in their own organisation, 
they are unable to make their voices heard on certain of the official 
bodies involved. 


Social Charges 


Under the social security scheme the employer’s contributions 
are based on his wage and salary bill. In other words, the higher 
the proportion of labour costs to total production costs, the heavier 
the burden on the employer. 

Usually industries are divided into three classes : those in which 
labour is the chief item; those where materials account for the 
greater part of the costs ; and, lastly, those where these two factors 
are of more or less equal importance. In the same trade, of course, 
there are always some firms in which, either through poor equip- 
ment or inefficient methods, the direct and indirect incidence of 
wages is much higher than in better-equipped competing firms. 
Many small and medium-sized manufacturing firms, like many 
handicraft undertakings, are by the nature of things in this posi- 
tion, which places them under a severe competitive handicap. This 
certainly applies to the building trade, where the incidence of 
wages, particularly on certain jobs, is extremely high. For example, 
it is estimated that labour accounts for 83 per cent. of the cost of 
navvying work. 

In some cases it is possible to afford some indirect assistance 
to small-business men by such methods as low-interest loans to 
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help them modernise their equipment and improve their efficiency. 
But the problem is acute in those firms where the scope for 
mechanisation is limited, and the employer is often faced with 
the fact that an extra worker might cost more than he is worth. 

The only way of tackling this problem is to overhaul the present 
system of calculating contributions. In some quarters it is argued 
that contributions should be divorced from wages and based on 
turnover or gross profits. This proposal strikes at the whole prin- 
ciple of social security contributions, which have always been 
looked upon as a form of supplementary wage. As the worker 
himself does not make his own insurance arrangements the em- 
ployer’s contribution amounts to a portion of his wage that is 
withheld to cover the risks inherent in the job. Any system whereby 
social security contributions were based on turnover or gross 
profits would represent a completely new departure. 


Administrative Burden 


There are two features of the administrative burden involved 
by the scheme that should be touched on. 

In the first place it is often difficult for small-business men to 
keep abreast of social legislation and the amendments that are 
constantly being made to it. In the second place they are severely 
handicapped as a result in filling up and issuing the various forms 
and certificates and calculating contributions and other deductions. 
Moreover, employers of this kind cannot afford a full-time clerk 
to deal with such questions. 

Mention should be made here of the valuable work done by 
such bodies as the employers’ group secretariats, which, under 
government supervision, handle all the paper work on the 
employers’ behalf. Unfortunately, far too few employers have 
taken advantage of the help that these bodies can give in relieving 
them of this troublesome work. Only a quarter of the employers 
are members, whereas nearly 75 per cent. of the firms belonging 
to the social security scheme employ fewer than five people. The 
Government for its part could do much to simplify and reduce the 
amount of paper work required of small employers. 


Official Bodies and the Representation of the Middle Classes 


A number of management or advisory bodies have been set up 
as a part of the social security scheme, some of which are formed 
on a joint basis and comprise members from the most representative 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. In the case of the employers’ 
representation, a frequent complaint made against the Government 
is its tendency to overlook the fact that a substantial proportion 
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of the employers belong to commerce, small-scale and medium- 
scale industry and handicrafts, and are in no way connected with 
big business. 

The middle class is wedged between the powerful trade union 
movement and the trade associations ; the latter tend largely to 
represent large-scale industry. There is thus a danger that the 
employers’ representatives on many bodies may be appointed from 
such organisations as these, whereas the social problems they 
discuss are by no means the same in small businesses as in large- 
scale industry. On the other hand, many small manufacturers 
happen to be affiliated to the big trade associations, which conclude, 
naturally enough, that they do in fact speak for small businesses 
as well. 

It is also true that the heads of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses have no organisation of their own, as their trade associations 
also include many one-man establishments. The controversy on 
this subject is partly the result of the complexity and number of 
the associations into which the middle class is organised. Under 
the Act of 2 May 1949 a National Council for the Middle Classes 
was set up, composed of delegates from the National Trade Council 
and the National Council of Inter-Trade Federations. 

The former of these councils is made up of national trade 
federations and provincial chambers of trade ; the latter is made 
up of national inter-trade federations. 

These inter-trade federations have grown out of an assortment 
of independent local, regional and provincial associations whose 
aims and interests are often quite divergent, and whose importance 
largely depends on the calibre of the men who run them. 

In other words, in this field, as in others that have been referred 
to in this article, the middle classes are the victims partly of their 
attachment to their own freedom and partly of their lack of homo- 
geneity. However, a change appears to be on the way and they 
are showing signs of realising the threat to their future involved 
in the absence of a strong national organisation. 


STANDARDS OF SKILL IN THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


Among the reasons justifying the introduction of a compulsory 
pension scheme mention was made first of currency depreciation, 
and secondly of the inability of many self-employed persons to 
Save enough out of their modest incomes. 

Without wishing to minimise the extent to which social charges 
and taxation make it harder to save, one is entitled to ask whether 
the poor standards of training of some of these workers are not 
partly responsible for this position. There can be no doubt that 
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the inefficiency of small firms and the social stagnation which 
results are largely due to the lack of training of far too many 
retailers, manufacturers and handicraft workers. During recent 
years special attention has been given to this problem in Belgium, 
and efforts have been made to promote vocational training among 
the middle classes. In 1947 a far-reaching vocational training 
scheme was introduced, which may be summarised as follows: 


Regulated apprenticeships. Under the articles of apprenticeship 
the employer gives an undertaking to train the apprentice, to teach 
him his trade properly and systematically and to ensure that he 
takes advantage of the vocational training facilities, if any, in 


the area. 


Skill. The degree of skill required is not specified in the articles. 
Training may be given either in the workshop or in a technical 
school. In the former case it is supplemented by general training 
courses organised by trade and inter-trade associations or under 


various apprenticeship schemes. 


Training for management. In training for management likewise 
there is no contractual relationship, and the training may be carried 
out either in the employer’s workshop or in that of the trainee. 
General training courses are organised by the trade and inter- 
trade associations or under various apprenticeship schemes. In 
addition the authorities have organised a scheme for further 
vocational training— 

(a) individually for handicraft workers and retailers wishing 
to round off their training, in order to give them the general and 
technical background knowledge to appreciate economic and 
technical developments. This is done by means of lectures, corre- 
spondence courses, articles in trade publications, etc. ; 

(6) collectively by holding study sessions, exhibitions and 
publicity displays, etc. 


In addition a number of proposals have been put forward for 
regulating entry into each occupation and subjecting its practice 
to certain restrictions. These proposals are highly controversial ; 
those in favour of them argue that they are the only way of improv- 
ing the efficiency of small and medium-sized businesses, while their 
opponents claim that they would curtail freedom of enterprise 
and unjustly favour vested interests. Besides, the fact is that 
in the present state of development of the vocational training 
scheme the bulk of retailers and handicraft workers would not 
come up to the standard that would be required if entry into 
each occupation were regulated. In view of these factors it is 
obviously essential to proceed by stages and to refrain from impos- 
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ing blanket restrictions on entry into any occupation. Mean- 
while every effort should be made to raise standards by allowing 
only properly qualified persons to describe themselves as skilled. 


Such in broad outline are the chief social and economic aspects 
of the problems facing the Belgian middle classes. Reforms are 
certainly needed to ease the path of this section of society, and the 
Belgian Government is making a careful study of all the problems 
involved, including their purely economic and financial aspects. 
A number of Bills have already been put forward and if passed 
they should do much to help the self-employed out of their pres- 
ent difficulties. 





General Education and Vocational 
Training in Great Britain 


by 
G. D. H. CoLe 


The following article surveys the different ways in which the 
worker in Great Britain acquires a general education and specialised 
training for his occupation. 

The general education system was modified by the Education 
Act of 1944, which provides for the raising of the school-leaving 
age, though the complete implementation of the provisions of the Act 
has had to be deferred on account of the shortage of teachers and 
school buildings. Professor Cole outlines the system now in force 
and shows how the worker’s vocational training is fitted into it. Voca- 
tional training is provided in a number of ways and by a variety of 
institutions : apprenticeship is still firmly established in certain 
industries ; the practice of “ day-release”, by which workers attend 
courses at technical colleges or similar institutions during working 
hours, 1s spreading ; evening classes cater for the needs of many 
young workers ; higher technical and technological courses are pro- 
vided by universities and technical colleges ; and a great deal of 
training goes on within the undertaking. 

The author concludes with a summary of the conflicting arguments 
advanced concerning general educational policy in Great Britain. 


HERE is still much difference of opinion concerning the right 
relations between general education and specialised vocational 
training as a preparation for industrial employment. Naturally 
so; for the qualities demanded of workers differ greatly from 
one employment to another, and it also makes a considerable dif- 
ference how the schools are organised and what is the normal or 
minimum age for leaving school. Moreover, the nature of the educa- 
tion a society provides is influenced by many factors, among which 
preparation for employment is only one; and considerations relat- 
ing to employment cannot be wholly separated from other consider- 
ations, such as equipment for the exercise of civic responsibilities 
in a wider sense. 
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In Great Britain it is now fairly generally agreed both among 
educationists and among the larger employers that it is undesirable 
to begin specialised vocational training until well on in the secondary 
stage of education. With the minimum school-leaving age at 15, 
both apprenticeship and other forms of learnership during actual 
employment are necessarily deferred until that age. Children now 
normally pass from the primary to some kind of secondary school 
at the age of 11 plus ; but the technical schools do not normally 
receive their entrants under the age of 13, so that those who 
attend them have usually to spend two years at a general secondary 
school of the type called “ modern ”, in order to distinguish it 
from the other type of secondary school, called a “ grammar” 
school, at which the education is of a more literary or intellectual 
type. Moreover the technical schools, though they involve some 
degree of specialisation, are mostly not vocational in a narrow 
sense, at any rate for pupils aged under 15 or 16. They are schools 
in which a high attention is given to mathematics and to elementary 
science as against the “ arts ”, rather than institutions designed to 
prepare the pupils for particular crafts or callings. Only those who 
remain at them beyond the minimum leaving age give major 
attention to specialised trade courses, which are provided mainly 
in technical colleges, polytechnics, and specialised trade institutes 
on a spare-time basis for students who have already begun to work 
for wages, either as apprentices or learners or as juvenile workers. 
These technical colleges and specialised institutes have indeed a 
small number of full-time students ; but they are attended mainly 
by part-timers who are released by their employers for the pur- 
pose of study, usually for one day a week, or by evening students 
who are in full-time paid employment. There has been since the 
enactment of the Education Act in 1944 a rapid increase in the 
numbers of adolescents released by employers for attendance at 
courses in technical institutions ; but it must not be assumed that 
these courses are wholly vocational in content. They include for 
the most part some element of continued general education related 
in some degree to the requirements of the. industries in which the 
released young workers are engaged. 

Under the Act of 1944 provision is made both for raising to 16 
the general minimum age for leaving off full-time schooling and for 
introducing compulsory part-time education up to 18. But both 
these developments have been of necessity deferred on account of 
the shortage of teachers and of school buildings. The wartime and 
post-war bulge in the birth rate has so increased the school 
population under 15 that it has been impracticable so far to 
attempt more than a restoration of efficiency in the provision for 
these increased numbers, without extending compulsory education 
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beyond the age of 15. There has, however, been, without any 
compulsion, both an increase in the numbers staying at school 
voluntarily or by their parents’ decision beyond the age of 15 and 
also a great increase in the numbers released by employers for part- 
time school attendance. This latter increase has occurred chiefly 
in a limited range of industries—especially in the engineering, 
chemical and building trades. Day-release is also common in the 
printing trades and in the postal and other public services. In most 
manufacturing industries it is still on a very limited scale. 

Among the industries in which day-release has been spreading 
are the three in which some form of apprenticeship still provides 
the normal avenue of entry to skilled employment. Engineering, 
building and printing are the industries in which the apprenticeship 
system retains its vitality and establishes the sharpest divisions 
between skilled and unskilled workers, though even in these indus- 
tries the lines are by no means so sharply drawn as they were for- 
merly. This is especially the case in engineering, where there has 
occurred an immense increase in the numbers of semi-skilled 
machine-minders, intermediate between craftsmen and labourers. 
This effect of high mechanisation, in a rapidly expanding industry, 
has reduced the proportionate, but not absolute, demand for 
skilled craftsmen and has indeed increased the amount of skill 
required of those who are still needed. Engineering, especially 
electrical engineering, has thrown out new branches calling for new 
specialised skills, and it has been necessary to make special pro- 
vision for training workers in these developing techniques. Courses 
in the various branches of engineering form the largest group in 
most technical colleges and provide the largest number of students 
for national certificates at the higher as well as at the ordinary 
level. 

In the building trades the situation is quite different. There is 
much less modernisation, and accordingly much less increase in 
the number of workers ranking as semi-skilled. Except in civil 
engineering, the sharp distinction between craftsman and labourer 
still for the most part holds good, and there is as great a need as 
ever for training in the various crafts, which are still largely hand- 
working. Thus, whereas in engineering the need for specialised 
training is closely related to the development of mechanised tech- 
niques, in the building trades it arises largely out of the still low 
level of mechanisation. Another factor of importance in explaining 
the recent advances made both in apprenticeship and in technical 
school and college training in the building crafts is the need to 
replace the great losses of skilled manpower which the building 
industry, unlike engineering, suffered during the war. Between 
1939 and 1945 arrears of constructional work were allowed to pile 
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up and the manpower of the industry was depleted, with the effect 
that after 1945 the need for building workers was exceptionally 
high, and the supply exceedingly small. Moreover the building 
trades do not lend themselves at all easily to shortened appren- 
ticeships or periods of training designed to replenish the ranks of 
the skilled workers. 

In most of the building trades (except carpentry and joinery) 
the average standard of general education among entrants has been 
traditionally low. The great uncertainty of employment, especially 
in the outdoor trades, had acted up to 1939 as a deterrent to recruit- 
ment from the more highly educated school-leavers. Moreover, 
little attention had been paid to technical education except by a 
small progressive minority of employers and workers. Since 1945 
the need to replenish the supply of skilled craftsmen and to improve 
its quality has led to considerable efforts to improve the conditions 
of apprenticeship and to the giving of greater importance to attend- 
ance at technical courses. This accounts for the growing willingness 
of employers to give day-time release to juvenile workers for attend- 
ance at technical college courses, and also for the increase in the 
numbers working for national certificates in subjects connected 
with the building crafts. 

In the printing and kindred trades the need for further educa- 
tion of new entrants has long been recognised by the more reputable 
firms and by the trade unions. The work is of such a nature as to 
require for the most part a higher literacy than is demanded of 
most types of skilled workmen, and there is accordingly more 
emphasis than elsewhere on courses of a literary rather than an 
exclusively technical character. The recent advance in the numbers 
taking day or evening courses is much less marked than in building 
because the printing trades had already reached before 1939 a 
higher level in these respects. 

The chemical industries employ a lower proportion of skilled 
workers than engineering or building or printing; but they have 
been expanding rapidly, and the skilled workers they need have to 
possess certain special scientific qualifications. For this reason 
they too have shown a marked increase in the numbers attending 
technical courses, and in day-release. 

The other important productive industry in which there has 
been a rapid advance is coal mining. This is mainly the outcome 
of the deliberate policy of the National Coal Board to encourage 
recruitment to the higher positions from the ranks of the manual 
workers and to improve educational standards in order to meet the 
higher requirements of the more mechanised methods now being 
introduced. Of all industries coal mining has had up to the present 
the lowest ratio of technical and managerial personnel to ordinary 
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manual workers. Changed methods are now increasing the number 
of such posts and calling for higher standards of both general and 
technical education. The face worker in the pit is becoming more 
and more a machine operator, and less and less a handworker with 
the old-style pick. This change does not mean that the skill needed 
is greater—indeed, it may be less. But the skill changes its character, 
and calls for more learning at school or college as against learning 
on the job. 

Meanwhile, in the general run of industries engaged in large- 
scale production, the main demand is increasingly for repetition 
workers, from whom is required not high skill but rather a certain 
machine-dexterity that can be acquired fairly rapidly and is trans- 
ferable fairly easily from one type of operation to another. What 
the workers employed as routine operators of specialised machines 
for the most part need as workers is primarily what may be called 
a general “ machine-sense ”. Where this is the case, it usually 
suits the firm best to carry through the short training needed under 
its own roof, either in a separate training department or on the 
floor of the ordinary workshop ; and there is no place for technical 
studies except for the minority who cherish ambitions of rising to 
a higher economic status through transfer to a different kind of 
job. Workers in the repetitive trades make little use of technical 
courses directly connected with their work. If they attend at all 
at evening classes they are more likely to take general courses of 
further education not specifically vocational in character. Relatively 
few of them secure release for daytime attendance: indeed relatively 
few undertake any sort of further education, except in such fields 
as needlecraft and physical training, which includes dancing. Many 
progressive employers hold that workers of these types could 
improve their productive capacity as well as their cultural level by 
attendance at continuation courses ; but both ends are most likely 
to be served by improving their general education rather than by 
specialised training. 

I have been speaking so far of production industries and trades, 
rather than of commercial and other service occupations. Black- 
coat employment, including employment in the distributive trades, 
commonly demands a higher standard of literacy than most manual 
employments. A higher proportion of the entrants to these ranges 
of work stays on at the secondary school beyond the minimum 
leaving age; and a higher proportion is drawn from grammar 
schools, which aim at keeping their pupils at any rate up to 16. 
Those who enter the lower ranges of professional work in many 
cases require to attend special preparatory courses of study after 
they have left school ; and the minor professions account, in rela- 
tion to their numbers, for a large amount of evening-class study. 
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Most of the important professions organise their own qualifying 
examinations, which involve special studies superposed on 
adequate general education. In the general run of clerical and 
commercial employment this need is less urgent, or at all events less 
widely recognised. There has been, however, in recent years a 
considerable advance, from small beginnings, in the provision of 
courses designed to meet the needs of clerical and commercial 
students—especially courses in book-keeping and business account- 
ing and in foreign languages. Outside these rather special fields, 
the need is probably greater for the improvement of general edu- 
cation than for the acquisition of specialised technical knowledge. 

In general, men and boys make more use of vocational courses 
of study than women and girls. This is to be expected, in view of 
the fact that many skilled crafts are practised exclusively by males, 
and also because many women leave gainful employment on 
marriage and have accordingly less reason than men to seek higher 
professional qualifications. Of the 310,000 young persons in 
England and Wales who in 1952-53 were being released by employers 
for attendance at day-time courses, only 52,000 were females; and, 
outside the universities and art schools, only 46,000 women, as 
against 178,000 men, were attending day-time senior courses in 
specifically vocational subjects. Of these men, no fewer than 
106,000 were attending courses in one or another branch of engin- 
eering. Of the women, the largest numbers were in professional 
and commercial or in domestic or medical courses. Statistics of 
attendance at evening classes do not distinguish between the sexes 
according to the subjects studied ; but the totals show a much 
more nearly even balance between males and females, with the 
males predominant in the technical colleges and the females in 
the more elementary and non-vocational evening institutes con- 
ducted largely for the study of domestic and recreational subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


Since 1945 considerable sums have been spent in Great Britain 
on the modernisation and development of the technical colleges, 
many of which were ill equipped and housed in obsolete or unsuit- 
able buildings. Much, however, remains to be done, especially in 
the commercial and professional fields, including the arts, as 
priority has been given so far mainly to those branches of technical 
education which are closely connected with production industries, 
and particularly with export. It needs to be borne in mind that 
in Great Britain the name “technical college” or “ college of 
technology ” covers a wide range of institutions. The technical 
colleges, except a very few institutions of university rank, have 
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in common that they are provided, or at the least mainly financed, 
from public funds. The few “national colleges” exclusively 
concerned with particular trades work directly under the Ministry 
of Education, and provide for full-time students in their several 
fields ; but they cater for very small numbers. The local technical 
colleges conducted by local education authorities are in some 
cases separate from and in others combined with the local “ schools 
of art” or “colleges of art”. Some of them keep fairly closely to 
vocational studies, including general educational courses with a 
vocational bent ; others conduct, side by side with this type of 
work, a substantial amount of work in the more general field of 
non-vocational adult education. This is the case especially with 
some of the new colleges situated in residential rather than business 
areas. In addition, since 1945, a number of local education author- 
ities have established special non-vocational colleges of adult 
education, which are used mainly for short residential courses 
and are partly modelled on the folk high schools of the Scandinavian 
countries. The buildings occupied by these adult colleges are often 
used also for special refresher courses for school teachers and are 
let out for short courses promoted by voluntary bodies, such as 
professional associations and trade unions. They form in general 
part of the structure of non-vocational adult education rather 
than of the “technical ” structure. 

Non-vocational adult education in Great Britain is mainly in 
the hands of three types of agency—the universities, the specialised 
voluntary societies which organise students, especially from the 
working classes, and the local authorities, whose responsibilities 
in this field were greatly increased by the Education Act of 1944. 
Of the voluntary bodies much the most important is the W.E.A. 
(Workers’ Educational Association), which co-operates closely 
with the extra-mural department set up by each university and 
also conducts an extensive educational programme of its own, 
with direct grant-aid from the Ministry of Education. Of the 
universities, some limit their activities to high-grade courses, 
whereas others carry on in addition a considerable amount of more 
elementary work ; but they all restrict their extra-mural activities 
to strictly non-vocational courses of a “literary ” or “ scientific ” 
type. Adult education in domestic subjects and handicrafts and 
in the more purely recreative fields is left to the local education 
authorities, some of which also carry on a large amount of adult 
education in literary, artistic and scientific subjects. The common 
characteristic of nearly all these forms of adult education is that 
they are not only non-vocational but are carried on without any 
examinations leading to diplomas or other awards, in order to 
avoid the possibility of vocational elements intruding. Side by 
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side with the W.E.A. there exists a second movement, the N.C.L.C. 
(National Council of Labour Colleges), which neither receives nor 
asks for help from public funds and does not collaborate with the 
universities. The N.C.L.C. was established before the First World 
War on strictly Marxist foundations, and for a long time waged 
relentless war on the W.E.A., which it accused of subservience 
to capitalist institutions, including the State and the universities. 
It and the W.E.A. have long been competitors for trade union 
and co-operative support. The N.C.L.C. is now controlled mainly 
by the trade unions and has shed a good deal of its intransigence. 
It is strongly anti-Communist, but maintains its refusal to seek 
public or university aid at the price of limiting its freedom of 
dogmatic teaching. The W.E.A. also carries on much work in 
association with trade unions, but is constituted on a non-party, 
non-sectarian basis which makes it eligible for help from public 
funds without restricting the freedom of its teachers to speak 
their minds. Some trade unions give exclusive support to either 
the W.E.A. or the N.C.L.C., whereas others support both—and 
some neither. The bigger trade unions also carry on a substantial 
amount of educational work of their own, especially for the training 
of local officers and shop stewards and for the instruction of new 
members in union affairs ; but this work is not state aided. When 
a trade union needs help from public funds it uses the W.E.A. or 
sometimes the extra-mural department of a university to provide 
for it what is wanted. 

None of these forms of adult education, as carried on in Great 
Britain, has any direct connection with the training of the students 
for their daily work, though the trade unions and the W.E.A. and 
N.C.L.C. have been carrying on a growing amount of educational 
work in the field of industrial relations. Apart from definitely 
trade union studies the main fields of adult education are in econo- 
mics, politics, social history, sociology and social psychology on 
the one hand, and on the other in literature, philosophy, general 
psychology, music, and other artistic and literary fields. There 
are also classes in the natural sciences but the opportunity for 
these is restricted by difficulties in getting the use of laboratories 
and scientific apparatus, as the meetings have to be held largely 
in ordinary schools or club rooms not equipped for such studies. 
Language courses, most of which have a largely vocational purpose, 
are left in the main to local education authorities but the adult 
education bodies conduct a limited number of courses in foreign 
literature. 

Side by side with the W.E.A. and the N.C.L.C. there exist 
certain workers’ colleges for full-time students and also adult 
colleges not designed particularly for working-class students. 
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The most important of the workers’ colleges is Ruskin College, 
Oxford, controlled by trade unions, which provides full-time courses 
of one or two years’ duration, mainly in economic and political 
subjects. There is also at Oxford a Catholic workers’ college ; and 
both these institutions enter many of their students for diplomas 
offered by Oxford University in economics, politics and public 
administration. Other workers’ colleges are Hillcroft College for 
Working Women, and the London Working Men’s College, founded 
a century ago by the Christian Socialists. The remaining adult 
colleges offering long courses include Faircroft College at Bir- 
mingham—of Quaker origin—Coleg Harlech in Wales, and New- 
battle College in Scotland. There are also, as we saw, adult colleges 
established by local education authorities, which offer only shorter 
courses of a few weeks’ or at most a few months’ duration. All 
these Colleges, like the W.E.A. and the N.C.L.C., are non-voca- 
tional and are concerned mainly with literary studies, usually 
with a strong emphasis on social subjects. The Co-operative College 
at Loughborough, owned and controlled by the Co-operative Union, 
stands on a rather different footing, as it combines vocational 
courses for co-operative employees with non-vocational studies, 
and offers both long courses of one or two years and a variety of 
short courses, chiefly in co-operative subjects. 

Adult education, whether it is carried on in residential colleges 
or in evening classes, week-end schools or summer schools 
scattered over a wide area, has two main purposes. The specifi- 
cally working-class agencies in nearly all cases stress its social 
purpose of equipping the students for a fuller mastery of the society 
in which they live, and accordingly give pride of place to social 
studies in a broad sense. On the other hand the agencies conducted 
for the education of adults, without specific reference to “workers”, 
are more apt to stress the purpose of enabling their students to 
raise their standards of cultural appreciation, and tend to think 
in terms of the individual rather than of the movements to which 
he may belong and wish to render service. In practice, both types 
of agency draw their students mainly from the working class in a 
broad sense; and in both of them the blackcoated workers are 
found in numbers out of proportion to their place in the population 
as a whole. The less-skilled manual workers are particularly diffi- 
cult to attract into classes even of the more elementary types ; 
and the workers’ educational bodies interpret the term “ workers ” 
very broadly, and make no attempt to exclude anyone who wishes 
to attend their classes and is capable of profiting by them. The 
universities generally divide their extra-mural departments into 
two sections, one of which collaborates closely with the W.E.A. 
and caters particularly for “ workers ”, whereas the other conducts 
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university extension courses with a broader appeal. But the dis- 
tinction has lost much of the sharpness it used to have. 

The voluntary bodies engaged in adult education cater mainly 
for fully adult men and women, though they also carry on a rela- 
tively small amount of educational work among the older adoles- 
cents. Most of the spare-time education provided for adolescents, 
however, is in the hands of the local education authorities, or of 
youth organisations which they aid, including clubs and settlements 
of various kinds. Political parties and churches also do a little, 
and so does the co-operative movement ; the trade unions attempt 
hardly anything in this field. Naturally, adolescents who are 
prepared to undertake further study after leaving school are apt 
to be largely preoccupied with vocational courses, or with more 
general courses connected with them. Indeed, the bodies chiefly 
concerned with adult education find that the greater part of their 
students are attracted to them not in the first years of manhood or 
womanhood but after an interval during which they have settled 
down. In the absence of any general system of continued part-time 
education up to 18, such as the Education Act of 1944 should in due 
course be used to provide, there is often an uncomfortably long gap 
between leaving school and feeling the urge to take up some form 
of further education outside the vocational field ; and this means 
that the habit of learning has in many instances to be acquired 
afresh, after much that was learnt at school has been forgotten. 

It is not found in practice that attendance at spare-time tech- 
nical courses has much effect in inducing those who take them to 
become interested in non-vocational forms of further education. 
This may be due in part to the way in which technological subjects 
are often taught, as self-contained, practical subjects with little or 
no attempt to use the teaching to arouse wider interests or to raise 
theoretical issues. It is also partly due to the fact that, where the 
motive for studying such subjects is the hope of passing an examina- 
tion and thus acquiring a valuable technical qualification as a 
means of getting a better job, the student may rest content with 
this, and see no point in further studies which hold out no prospect 
of direct economic advantage. It is often said that from the stand- 
point of intellectual development the subject a student learns 
matters much less than how it is taught, and that even highly 
technical subjects can be so taught as to arouse wider intellectual 
interests and in particular to help the students to improve their 
powers of clear expression in speech and writing. Clearly, such 
subjects can be so taught; but the good teacher of a working 
technique may easily lack the capacity to teach in this way, and 
even the teacher who has this wider approach may fail to interest 
in it more than a very small fraction of his pupils. 
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In the technical colleges of to-day there is, I think, an increasing 
attempt to combine purely vocational studies with some amount 
of further general education, at any rate in subjects which have a 
direct bearing on the subjects of vocational study. But the results 
are apt to be disappointing where the “cultural” subjects are 
merely added on to the vocational courses, with little or no attempt 
to bring the two into relation. Attendance at evening classes 
imposes a considerable strain when it follows on a full day’s work ; 
and students are apt to feel that they cannot afford to give time or 
attention to more than the “ bread-and-butter ” subjects which 
they must seek to master for vocational ends. Indeed, even in 
purely vocational courses a high proportion of evening students 
fall by the wayside and fail to finish the tasks on which they have 
begun, and thus give up without acquiring the qualifications they 
set out to obtain. This breaking-off of study in the middle of a 
course naturally occurs very much less where adolescents or adults 
are being released for daytime study, and can thus come to the 
work fresh and without giving up their leisure time. It has to be 
borne in mind that, although the length of the standard working 
week has been reduced in recent years, in most occupations there 
has not been a corresponding fall in the hours actually worked. 
In 1954, as compared with 1938, though women, girls and boys 
worked on the average fewer hours, adult men actually worked on 
the average half an hour longer, and for all groups of workers 
taken together the average working week was practically un- 
changed. The shortened standard week has resulted in higher 
earnings rather than in more leisure and has not improved the 
conditions for spare-time continued education. 

Nevertheless, as we saw, the amount of spare-time continued 
education has increased, and for adolescents there has been a 
marked increase in the readiness of employers in certain industries 
to encourage day-release. Both vocational and non-vocational 
courses have attracted increasing numbers of students. It is 
indeed a matter of common experience that conditions of unem- 
ployment and underemployment, far from making for the spread 
of post-school education, have a discouraging effect, whereas a high 
level of employment, even if it involves longer working hours, 
stimulates the desire to learn and to acquire improved qualifica- 
tions. The prevalence of unemployment no doubt causes some 
parents to leave their children at school beyond the minimum 
leaving age ; but this tendency operates more among the relatively 
prosperous than among those who are most affected by the depres- 
sion. Broadly speaking, all kinds of education flourish most in 
times of prosperity, when prospects of employment and promotion 
are good. Moreover, the effective use of leisure time usually costs 
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money ; and education for the better use of leisure also fares best 
when earning power is relatively good. 

In those occupations in which the requirements include a high 
degree of skill or trained expertness, despite the increased amount 
of learning that is acquired nowadays by attendance at technical 
institutions, apprenticeship continues in a good many occupations 
to play a dominant part. Apprenticeship may, however, work 
out very unsatisfactorily for a variety of reasons. Its normal 
form is the binding of the apprentice to a particular employer or 
firm. Should this firm go out of business before the period of 
apprenticeship is finished, the learner may find himself stranded 
in mid-career, unless he can get taken on by a new employer for 
the unexpired period. In times of full employment this is not 
likely to be difficult, save in exceptional cases ; but in times of 
bad trade there can be real hardship. Moreover, a great many 
apprenticeships to-day are not formulated in written indentures, 
but are no more than informal, recognised arrangements ; and it 
is not unknown for such unindentured apprentices to be discharged, 
without any complaint of bad conduct, when work is short. Such 
practices are no doubt exceptional and subject to disapproval ; 
but they occur. Again, there are firms which, though they accept 
apprentices, take little care to ensure that they get an all-round 
training under competent supervision, and others the nature of 
whose business makes it difficult for them to provide such a training. 
For all these reasons it has often been suggested that the present 
form of apprenticeship agreements is unsatisfactory, and that 
there should be a third party to them, so that the young learner 
would be apprenticed not only to a particular employer but also 
to the trade as a whole, with the guarantee that if for any reason 
his apprenticeship could not be completed satisfactorily with the 
firm to which he was assigned there would be a collective respon- 
sibility of the trade to find alternative means of rounding off the 
apprenticeship by transfer to another firm. Short of this, some sort 
of supervision is suggested, to be exercised jointly by the employers’ 
organisations and the trade unions. 

Under modern conditions the institution of apprenticeship, 
even where it remains of prime importance, has necessarily changed 
its nature. In the days of small-scale production the young entrant 
who hoped to become a skilled workman was commonly apprenticed 
to a single master-craftsman, who might either be working on his 
own or have under him a small group of journeymen and appren- 
tices. It was the common practice for the apprentice to go to live 
in the master’s house as a member of the family and for the master 
to be responsible not only for teaching him his trade but also for 
his general behaviour and moral training. This system, which was 
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the regular thing under the mediaeval guild system, lasted long 
after the guilds had disappeared ; but with the growth of large-scale 
factory production it necessarily died out over a wide field. The 
employer’s residence came in more and more cases to be separate 
from his place of work ; and where large numbers were employed 
it was no longer possible for the employer to stand in loco parentis 
to his juvenile employees. The early factories, indeed, did not use 
apprenticeship as the method of teaching a trade: the juvenile 
workers they employed in large numbers were not apprentices 
towards whom the employer accepted any parental responsibility, 
save in the exceptional case of “ pauper apprentices” whom he 
took over from the poor law authorities. They were child workers, 
used as a source of cheap labour and liable, equally with adult 
employees, to dismissal when trade was slack. Even when new 
skilled trades developed on a basis of power-driven machine 
production and the factories began to take apprentices to these 
trades and to differentiate between these apprentices and other 
juvenile workers, the apprentices no longer lived in the employer's 
home. They continued to live with their parents ; and the em- 
ployer’s responsibility was narrowed to teaching them a trade: 
he no longer looked after their morals or their general behaviour 
outside the factory. Indeed, in large-scale factory enterprise, the 
employer, as an individual, tended to disappear and to be replaced 
by a group of salaried managers, so that the relation of the appren- 
tice was no longer to an individual “ master” but rather to an 
impersonal business concern. Personal apprenticeship lasted on in 
small-scale trades and in professional occupations ; and in these 
some apprentices continued to live in the master’s house, as 
members of the household. Many medical practitioners, for 
example, continued to get their training in this way. But even in 
small-scale occupations living in the master’s household became 
exceptional as the nineteenth century advanced, except in certain 
branches of retail trade. To-day the apprentice normally lives with 
his parents or in lodgings ; and the employer’s responsibility is 
limited even where there is a formal, written indenture. Moreover, 
in many cases there is no such indenture but only a verbal under- 
taking, so that it is sometimes difficult to say where apprenticeship 
leaves off and mere learnership begins. In many industries appren- 
ticeship in any formal sense no longer exists, and there is no sharp 
line dividing the juvenile workers into those who are being pre- 
pared for the practice of a skilled trade and those who are not. 
Nevertheless, in those industries in which there is a recognised 
need for considerable specialised training for the more skilled types 
of work, the institution of apprenticeship has still a considerable 
vitality, though it has changed its character. Many big modern 
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firms in engineering, for example, give a great deal of attention to 
the training of apprentices, in order to maintain the requisite 
supply of highly skilled workers ; but nowadays the apprentice in 
such establishments is usually required to spend a substantial part 
of his time either in a “ work” school or in attending courses 
provided by a technical college or similar institution. He no longer 
usually works entirely with a particular skilled craftsman who is 
responsible for his training ; he is treated as one of a team, for 
whom definite courses are arranged, with a mixing of formal 
education or training in class with working under supervision “ on 
the job”. The more scientifically based the trade in question is, 
the greater will tend to be the proportion of time given to formal 
further education. Both works schools and day-releases are found 
most prevalently in these scientifically based trades, such as the 
various branches of engineering. They are found also where the 
nature of the work calls for a high standard of literacy, as in 
printing. A skilled trade in which craftsmanship has kept its 
essentially manual characteristics and has not been greatly affected 
by mechanisation, as in most of the building trades, also needs a 
lot of learning, but more “ on the job ”. 

Yet, even in building and engineering, though many firms 
take the institution of apprenticeship very seriously, there are 
many others that either train no apprentices at all or treat their 
apprentices more as a part of their ordinary labour supply than as 
persons towards whom they have accepted a clear obligation to 
afford a thorough training. It used to be often said, not so long 
ago, that the institution of apprenticeship was dying out with the 
advance of mass-production techniques, which made it more and 
more difficult for the working craftsman to afford the time and 
attention needed for teaching his juniors. Latterly, however, in 
face of a sharp fall in the supply of juvenile workers and of the 
maintenance of full employment over a number of years the 
juvenile worker has acquired a higher importance, and apprentice- 
ship in both the building and the engineering and kindred trades 
has experienced a revival. To-day, as we have seen, it is increasingly 
combined with some form of day-release for attendance at classes 
in a technical school or college. 

The alternative main way of learning a skilled trade—through 
attendance at a school or college with a largely vocational curri- 
culum—has become more and more widespread and important, 
but it has also tended to change its character. More emphasis 
is put to-day on the need for a soundly based general education, 
and consequently the age at which it is deemed appropriate to 
begin specialised training for a particular trade has tended to 
advance. In the modern secondary school—which is the old senior 
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elementary school refashioned and improved—though more and 
more attempt is made to devise flexible curricula to suit varying 
bents of mind, and some degree of adaptation to the varying 
local structure of the openings for employment is admitted, the 
tendency is markedly against specialised trade training ; and where 
technical schools exist for pupils at the secondary level of com- 
pulsory education—that is, mainly from age 13 to age 15—the 
tendency is to stress mathematics and general scientific courses 
as against more specifically vocational courses. The specialised 
trade schools give place, for this age group, to the wider technical 
schools, or to technical courses in a modern or comprehensive 
school. Both apprenticeship and specialised vocational training 
in school tend to begin only at the age of 15, when compulsory 
schooling has ended ; and either may be deferred till later for 
those who stay on at school beyond the minimum leaving age. 

The principal reasons for this change are, first, the desire to 
improve the basic standards of general education, both in order 
to meet the requirements of a democratic society and because 
the importance of general education as a contributory factor to 
economic efficiency is coming to be better recognised and, secondly, 
the knowledge that a high proportion of the processes of modern 
industry demand not any high degree of specialised manual skill 
but only a sense of the machine that will keep accidents down, 
and a dexterity that can be rapidly acquired and that is fairly 
easily transferable in many cases from one mechanical process to 
another, so that the quality most widely called for is adaptability 
rather than highly trained expertness at a particular set of opera- 
tions. No doubt this effect of high mechanisation is accompanied 
by another—the need for a minority of those employed on the most 
skilled processes to possess greater mathematical and scientific or 
technical knowledge as well as high manual skill. But this need 
can best be met not by early specialisation in a narrow field but 
by improving the foundation of scientific and mathematical 
capacity at the secondary stage up to the age of 15 at least, and 
only thereafter encouraging—and then only for a minority destined 
to become skilled workers—a resort to more specialised forms of 
training side by side with the continuance of broader studies. 
It is commonly held by educationists and by the more progressive 
employers that, for those who start employment at or after the 
age of 15, part-time continued education should include an element 
of cultural and general studies and should not be confined to strictly 
vocational training and that, as far as possible, there should be 
integration of the vocational and non-vocational elements. Pending 
the establishment of the system of universal continued part-time 
education up to the age of 18 provided for in the Education Act 
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of 1944, this sort of continued education on a part-time basis can 
apply only where employers voluntarily operate systems of day- 
release. 

Where the economic requirement is rather for a form of machine- 
dexterity that can be learnt fairly rapidly than for highly skilled 
craftsmanship, many employers hold that it best meets their need 
to teach this dexterity in the works rather than in a technical 
school, because the training can then be directed more specifically 
to the particular requirements of the works in question. Large 
firms can afford to provide special “ in-training ” courses, often in 
special training departments, and to employ special staffs of 
instructors for this purpose, and can use their courses as a means 
of weeding out learners who show themselves ill-suited to the 
types of dexterity the firm requires. Smaller firms cannot as a 
rule do this, and have to make the best of less formal ways of 
teaching what is needed, or to rely merely on trial and error. 
But highly mechanised firms, to which these forms of training 
make most appeal, are usually large. Some of them have both a 
general works school, at which the main body of juveniles receives 
mainly general instruction, and a special school for apprentices 
who are learning a highly skilled trade. In other cases the same 
school serves both purposes, and in yet others the in-training 
for the less skilled types of work is carried on not in a school 
but in a special department or even in the production workshops. 

Day-release of young workers existed only on a very small 
scale in 1939, but has been developing rapidly since 1945. In 1937 
the total number released by employers was only 41,500; but 
by 1952-53 it had risen to 309,300, two-thirds of whom were under 
18 years of age. Of this total 257,000 were males and only 52,300 
females. The engineering and kindred trades, with 115,300, 
supplied by far the biggest contingent, followed by the building 
trades with 39,000, and mining with nearly 30,000. Then came 
the professional services with 28,000 and public administration 
with 16,500. The only other groups with more than 10,000 were 
the chemical trades, the printing and paper trades, transport, 
and the distributive trades. Of course 300,000 is only a small 
proportion of the two million or so occupied persons below the 
age of 20; but the increase since 1939 shows a marked trend, and 
helps to prepare the way for the promised advance to a general 
system of part-time continued education. Day-release was given 
for a limited number of general educational courses as well as 
for vocational courses; but more than four-fifths of the total 
attendances were for courses of the second type. 

There are, of course, much larger numbers of workers—mainly 
young adults and adolescents—enrolled in evening or other spare- 

5 
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time classes. In this field there were, in 1952-53, about 278,000 
students enrolled for courses in engineering and kindred subjects, 
and 128,000 in building and allied subjects. Clerical courses 
accounted for another 330,000 and needle crafts for no fewer 
than 432,000. For courses not assignable to a particular occupa- 
tion the largest enrolments were 329,000 for physical culture, 
266,000 for mathematics, 247,000 for handicrafts, 224,000 for 
English, 130,000 for the natural sciences, 127,000 for musical 
and theatrical subjects, and 70,000 for foreign languages ; but 
these figures are in terms of enrolments and not of individual 
students, and the same individual may appear under more than 
one heading. The totals exclude spare-time students in art schools 
and colleges ; their inclusion would add another 32,000 to the 
building total, and 20,000 to the total for handicrafts, but only 
small numbers for the other groups, apart from courses definitely 
in art subjects, which accounted for 58,000 enrolments in art 
schools and colleges and 56,000 in other educational institutions. 

The courses included under these two general categories of 
part-time release and spare-time evening education are naturally 
at many different levels, as they have to meet the needs of a wide 
variety of age-groups and to cater for all grades of capacity and 
for both vocational and recreative objects. To the extent to which 
they serve mainly vocational ends they are heavily concentrated 
upon engineering and building and make relatively little provi- 
sion for the great majority of either manufacturing or other manual 
occupations, though courses in the printing and chemical trades 
are highly developed in relation to the numbers of skilled workers 
these industries employ. This degree of concentration on a limited 
range of occupations is largely to be explained, as we have seen, 
on the one hand by the relatively high educational requirements 
of printing and of engineering, and on the other by the continued 
reliance of the building trades on manual skills without any high 
degree of mechanisation. Building and the various branches of 
engineering are the two main groups in which a sharp distinction 
exists between the qualified craftsman and the labourer ; and, 
though this distinction still rests mainly on apprenticeship, attend- 
ance at vocational courses combined with apprenticeship at the 
works comes to be more and more the approved way of attaining 
the status most favourable to access to promotion or to higher 
grades of skilled work. 

Side by side with the growing amount of training done in tech- 
nical institutions for manual, clerical and commercial occupations, 
there has been during the past few years a substantial growth 
of courses devoted to training in various types of management 
and administration outside the fields of specifically professional 
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training. This is still on a fairly small scale, accounting in all 
for only about 25,000 enrolments, of which more than 14,000 are 
in the field of industrial organisation and 5,000 in that of office 
organisation. Specialised professional courses accounted in 1952-53 
for a further 47,000 enrolments, and general commercial courses 
for another 10,000, exclusive of specialised courses in wholesale 
and retail trade subjects. For the strictly professional courses 
nearly half the total enrolments were for courses in law ; the rest 
were widely scattered, with accountancy, banking and surveying 
enrolling the next largest contingents. 

All these figures deal with work carried on in England and 
Wales under the auspices of local education authorities in technical 
colleges, art schools, evening institutes and similar institutions. 
An appreciable number of the more advanced students from 
certain of these enter for the external degree examinations of 
London University, and a much larger and an increasing number 
sit for the national certificate and diploma examinations in parti- 
cular technical subjects or for the more specialised examinations 
conducted by the City and Guilds Institute. The largest groups 
entering for these examinations are in various branches of engineer- 
ing, but there has been a marked increase recently in entrants 
for certificates in building techniques, chemistry and physics. In 
1953 the total number of entrants for the national certificates and 
diplomas was about 33,000. The certificates and diplomas are 
awarded at two levels—ordinary and higher. Only a small pro- 
portion of the students proceed to the higher level, but this pro- 
portion is increasing, and both ordinary and higher awards are 
taken considerable notice of by employers in considering promo- 
tions to higher grades of work. Indeed, the national certificate 
system plays an increasingly important part in the structure of 
technical education in the more scientifically based industries. 
It has recently been extended to commercial subjects. 

The number of entrants for national certificate examinations 
at the ordinary level rose nearly fourfold between 1938 and 1953, 
from 5,797 to 22,243, and successes rose in almost the same pro- 
portion, from 3,313 to 11,785. For the higher national certificates, 
which require at least two years’ further study, the rise was even 
steeper, from 1,668 entrants to 9,330, and from 1,137 successes 
to 6,659. In 1953 no fewer than 8,248 of the ordinary successes 
were in engineering, mechanical and electrical ; and of the successes 
at the higher level the four engineering courses, including also 
civil and production engineering, accounted for 5,104. Building 
accounted for 1,137 ordinary and 687 higher certificates granted, 
and chemistry for 729 and 448. The rest were relatively few, 
the next largest group being management courses, with 444 ordi- 
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nary and 95 higher certificates. Printing, which has its own system 
of vocational education, is not covered by the national certificate 
scheme. Mining, a newcomer to the scheme, produced 510 entrants 
and 280 ordinary certificates, but none at the higher level, as the 
scheme has not been working long enough for that stage to be 
reached. The textile industries, taken together, produced only 
235 entrants and 188 certificates at the ordinary level, and 121 and 
107 at the higher. For engineering and for building there are also 
national diplomas, which are granted only to full-time students. 
For these the number of entrants rose between 1938 and 1953 
from 144 to 357 at the ordinary, and from 61 to 385 at the higher 
level. Engineers in 1953 obtained 106 and builders 108 ordinary 
diplomas ; at the higher level engineers obtained 212 and builders 
100. The City and Guilds Institute, with its wide range of technical 
and trade courses, examined 78,000 candidates in 1952. 

The growth of this type of examination has been running 
parallel with the advance of technological studies in the universities. 
In all the British universities taken together, about 12 per cent of 
the full-time students are taking degree or diploma courses in 
technological subjects. They numbered in 1952-53 about 10,000, 
exclusive of another 2,280 who were studying agriculture or forestry, 
and another 1,000 who were studying veterinary science. The 
“ pure ” scientists, numbering 17,000, or 21 per cent of all students, 
also included a number who were preparing to enter industry as 
technologists or research workers. In addition to their 81,500 full- 
time students the universities had nearly 16,000 part-time students ; 
but more than half of these were “ occasional” students taking 
particular courses but not working for a degree or diploma, and most 
of the remainder were advanced students engaged in research. 
Only about 1,700 were preparing for degrees or diplomas. A further 
81,500 students were attending university extra-mural classes of 
adult education; but these courses were almost entirely non- 
vocational. 

Thus the general picture of vocational training in Great Britain 
is made up of a mixture of apprenticeship, of day-release courses 
in technical colleges and institutions, of evening classes for adoles- 
cent workers and of higher technical and technological studies in 
universities and technical colleges, together with a large element of 
in-training, especially for repetitive jobs in the factory and for 
certain kinds of administrative work. Over a long period the 
balance has been shifting from apprenticeship to a larger propor- 
tion of preparation in schools or colleges or other specialised insti- 
tutions ; but apprenticeship still remains the principal form of 
training for the main bodies of skilled craftsmen in engineering, 
building, printing and a number of smaller crafts, though it is 
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nowadays practically always combined in these trades with atten- 
dance, voluntary or compulsory, at technical courses, and in the 
wide range of engineering skills particularly increasing stress is 
laid on formal technical qualifications which necessitate prolonged 
part-time study. The number of full-time students at technical 
colleges and at the relatively few national colleges that have been 
set up for the study of particular crafts still remains small. The 
total number of full-time students, excluding those in universities, 
in 1952-53 was less than 7,000 in advanced courses and about 
17,500 in senior courses. 


PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 


The economic need is not mainly for an improvement in the 
standard of literacy among the least literate but rather for a selec- 
tive diffusion of technical and vocational education among sufficient 
proportions of the people to fill the posts that are exacting in this 
respect—that is to say, for an extension of such education corre- 
sponding to the actual and prospective requirements of the economic 
structure. On the other hand, the social and political need is to 
bring the minimum standard of general education for normal men 
and women into nearer correspondence with the theoretical basis 
of democracy, which involves counting heads. Heads cannot be 
counted with profit, or majority rule justified, unless the heads 
have enough in common to be compared ; and in a discussive 
society, such as we boast our democracy to be, this calls for the 
general diffusion of a fairly extensive vocabulary and of the power 
to make enough sense of the written word to follow a connected 
argument. 

The advance towards compulsory education over the past 
century has had behind it a mixture of drives and motives— 
political, religious, humanistic and economic. In Protestant 
countries the feeling that everyone should be able to read the Bible 
counted for something. The assertion of the rights of man since the 
great French Revolution has been a principal factor among human- 
ists as well as among democratic politicians. And the demands of 
town-dwelling and of industrial production have been making 
absolute illiteracy more and more a nuisance to be got rid of as fast 
as possible. All these factors have been working together to 
impel modern States to make at least elementary schooling 
obligatory. They have, however, worked out in different ways 
from country to country. In Great Britain they led in the nine- 
teenth century to a sharp division between the education of the 
poor and of the relatively well-to-do, even at the elementary level. 
The education that was made compulsory for the poor was different 
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in its foundations as well as in its duration from that provided for 
the better off. This was so, at least in part, because in Great Bri- 
tain the religious and economic motives behind compulsory edu- 
cation for a long time outweighed the humanistic and political 
motives. In countries less ridden by class distinctions, or in which 
the notion of human rights had a greater influence, the separation 
of the “ two nations ” at the primary level of education was much 
less, and there was more a common basis of culture, even where 
only a minority could pursue it at the superior levels. During the 
present century much has been done in Great Britain to break 
down the educational barriers between the “ two nations ”, though 
not a few of them remain. The main drive behind this has been 
political rather than economic in a vocational sense. The vocational 
drive has been more a matter of enlarging and adapting the selec- 
tive provision for higher education generally and for technical edu- 
cation in particular. 

This too has had some democratising tendency, because of the 
great growth not only of blackcoated occupations in general but 
also—and more particularly—of the lesser professions, more and 
more of which have been acquiring a recognised social status and 
demanding specialised institutional training. These professions 
had, of sheer necessity, to be recruited largely from the children 
of working-class parents ; and their growth has done much to blur 
the sharpness of the old distinction between “ gentlemen and ladies ” 
and “common people”. This, however, has made not for the 
growth of general social equality but rather for more complex 
social differentiation. 

The great question that now confronts British society in respect 
of general educational policy is that of the form to be taken by 
the new secondary school structure under the Education Act of 
1944. The Act provides for a system of secondary education for 
all from age 11 to age 15 but does not prescribe any particular 
kind of secondary school. This leaves it open to each local education 
authority either to provide several types of school for different 
types of students—for example grammar schools for the more 
literary kinds of education or for mathematics or pure science, 
technical schools for those interested in applied science, mathe- 
matics and technology, and what are called “ modern ” schools 
for the rest, or alternatively to set up comprehensive schools 
within which there will be a wide variety of courses to suit different 
bents of mind, but no segregation of the more gifted of any type 
into separate schools. Provision is made under the Act for parity 
of treatment for all these types of school and also for other variants, 
such as the combination of grammar and technical courses in one 
institution. In practice there can be no question, for quite a long 
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time, of making the comprehensive type universal, not only 
because the existing grammar schools are in many cases strongly 
entrenched and resistant to such a change but also because of the 
impracticability of providing the large number of new school 
sites and buildings that would be needed. However, certain areas 
—notably London—have taken up with enthusiasm the idea of 
the comprehensive school and propose to advance towards it as 
rapidly as they can. They are vigorously opposed by those who 
maintain the desirability of maintaining separate grammar schools 
for the education of an intellectual élite, who will be expected 
to stay on at school after the minimum leaving age and to provide 
enough who remain until 18 to fill a satisfactory sixth form, many 
of whose members will go on to a university. 

The advocates of comprehensive schools, on the other hand, 
maintain that 11 is too early an age for settling a child’s future 
by sending him or her to a particular kind of secondary school, 
and that such early segregation is inconsistent with the democratic 
principle of giving each child an equal chance of all the education 
he or she can profit by. They argue that the comprehensive method 
will allow late developers to be given a fair chance and will be 
fully consistent with separation in actual class work of the quicker 
and the slower learners, as well as with providing for each child 
the type of schooling best suited to his individual bent. They 
assert further that the bringing of all types of children into a 
common secondary school will do a great deal to further the 
growth of a sense of democratic community and to break down 
the isolation of the “ two nations ”. It is true that the development 
of comprehensive schools would not of itself remove the distinction 
between the great majority who attend publicly provided schools 
and the minority that are educated in upper-class schools standing 
right outside the public system. Some of the more radical reformers 
would like to see a frontal onslaught on schools of the latter kind, 
designed to force them into the public system ; but most of the 
reformers prefer for the present to let them alone in the hope 
that, as the public system develops, economic conditions will 
gradually undermine their position of independence. Conservative 
opinion, for the most part, favours both the maintenance of the 
independent schools and the continued separation of the public 
grammar schools as places of superior education for an élite, or 
perhaps rather for two élites, the one higher in social prestige 
than the other. 

In these arguments little is usually said about the technical 
schools, which are relatively few in number. Some local education 
authorities favour the development of mixed grammar-technical 
schools, others the fusion of the technical with the “ modern ”, 
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and yet others the provision of three types of school—grammar, 
technical and modern; and in practice all these variants are 
likely to be found. It is, however, improbable that there will be 
a big increase in the number of separate technical schools, largely 
because it is widely agreed that 11 is too early an age for technical 
specialisation to begin, so that the easiest course is to organise 
technical schooling as a specialisation, say from age 13, in a school 
covering also either the grammar school or the modern school 
type of pupil, or both. This is felt the more because the trend, 
as we saw, is away from schools specialised to the work of training 
for a particular task, and towards a wider type of technical school 
teaching primarily mathematics and general science. Vocational 
training, as distinct from general education with a broad technical 
and scientific bent, tends to be pushed forward till after the 
minimum school-leaving age, and to be regarded as a matter of 
continued education in a technical college or some similar institu- 
tion. 

Thus, in current British discussions of educational policy, 
though considerable stress is being laid on the need to expand 
the facilities for technical education both at the lower post-school 
levels and at the higher technological level, the main controversy 
in respect of school education is much less concerned with economic 
than with social and political grounds. The main struggle is 
between those who hold that a common school system for all is 
essential to the effective working of a democratic community 
and those who assert the desirability of segregated education 
for an élite. This latter claim has of course an economic aspect, 
for those who make it claim that it will produce better recruits 
for the higher positions in economic as well as in other branches 
of social activity, and many of them are clearly bent on defending 
the prestige claims of certain kinds of schooling as opening the 
way to the earning of superior incomes and as keeping certain 
professions closed to those who have not enjoyed this educational 
advantage, whereas on the other side it is claimed that a common 
school system will develop much ability that is now allowed to 
run to waste. At these points, however, the political and the 
economic arguments converge, and the battle is joined mainly 
between the adherents of rival social and political doctrines. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Solution of the Housing Problem 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


The following continues the series of articles appearing in the Interna- 
tional Labour Review ! on the efforts of different countries to solve their 
housing problems and particularly to promote the production of low-cost 
housing for workers*. The success of the Federal Republic of Germany in 
its housing campaign is of particular interest in view of the exceptional 
severity of the post-war housing shortage in that country as a result of war 
damage and the influx of refugees. 


The first steps towards a systematic solution of the acute housing 
problem that faced Western Germany after the war were taken in the 
second half of 1949, one year after the currency reform, which had 
paved the way for organised economic recovery. The first move was 
the creation of a Federal Ministry of Housing, which immediately set 
to work to prepare legislative measures as a basis for an ambitious 
housing development programme. The work of this new body soon 
produced results in the form of the first Housing Act, passed on 24 April 
1950.8 

The extent of the effort required in this domain can be judged from 
the following approximate figures : of the 10 million dwellings on the 
territory of the Federal Republic in 1939, 2.34 million were either com- 
pletely destroyed or seriously damaged. Up to the end of 1950 recon- 
struction and new building had made good only a part of these losses— 
about a million dwellings had been made available. It was also estimated 
at that time that 2.3 million dwellings would be required to meet the 
housing needs of 9.25 million refugees, while a further 1.2 million would 


1 The most recent are: “ Workers’ Housing Programmes in Asian Countries”, Vol. 
LXIII, No. 4, Apr. 1951; “ Housing Problems and Policies in Latin America ”, Vol. LXV, 
No. 3, Mar. 1952; David Krivine: “ Houses for Israel’s Growing Population”, Vol. 
LXVII, No. 3, Mar. 1953; H. Umratu : “ Rent Policy in Western Europe ”, Vol. LX VIII, 
No. 3, Sep. 1953; G. Parenti: “ Workers’ Housing and the Unemployment Problem in 
Italy : First Results of the Fanfani Plan”, Vol. LXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1954; and “ Housing 
Policy in Belgium ”, Vol. LXX, No. 1, July 1954. 

2 It may be recalled that the First European Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation (January-February 1955) adopted a resolution concerning housing 
construction in which it recalled that the International Labour Organisation is recognised 
to have special responsibility for matters relating to workers’ housing and invited the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office to draw to the attention of European 
governments and employers’ and workers’ associations its conclusions concerning basic 
principles, the financing of housing programmes and the reduction of housing costs. 

* Subsequently amended by the Act of 25 August 1953. New text published in Bundes- 
gesetzblatt, Part I, 1953, No. 54, p. 1047. 
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have to be built to cover the demand arising out of normal population 
growth. In other words, at the time when the effects of the first Housing 
Act were to become apparent, the total housing needs were estimated, 
in round figures, at 4,800,000 units. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 
Planned Housing 


By the terms of the special legislation aimed at remedying this 
shortage, the authorities were to promote the building of 1.8 million 
“social housing” units during the years 1951-56, and this figure was 
later increased to 2 million (Amending Act of 1953). Before 1 October 
of each year the Lander governments are required to draw up a social 
housing programme for the following year. These programmes are 
then co-ordinated by the Federal Minister of Housing, who is also re- 
sponsible for allocating to the various Lander the budget appropriations 
and other funds made available by the federal Government to finance 
approved schemes. 

The Act specifies the methods to be used by the authorities to stimu- 
late housing construction generally. They are, briefly: (a) utilisation 
of public funds ; (b) offer of guarantees; (c) granting of tax relief ; 
(d) making building sites available and (e¢) relaxation of housing controls. 

Housing is divided into the following three categories according to 
the particular methods used to promote construction : (1) subsidised 
social housing ; (2) housing for which tax relief is granted and (3) housing 
financed independently. Naturally the figure indicated in the Act as 
representing the main target of the housing drive applies only to the 
first of these three categories, but the facilities accorded in the case of 
the other two are evidence that there is the same concern to encourage 
all types of housing construction. 


Subsidised Social Housing 


The Act stipulates that available public funds shall be allocated to 
finance housing construction for the broad masses of the population, 
whether in the form of new building, rebuilding, restoration or simply 
extensions to existing houses. From the material and legal standpoints 
any of the following forms of building may be adopted : 

(1) family homes (which may contain an additional apartment) ; 

(2) small settlement housing or workers’ estates (family homes with 
small holding attached) ; 

(3) houses built with a view to sale and containing not more than 
two apartments ; 

(4) housing with property rights attached (in houses divided up 
into flats each constituting a separate property) (Wohnungseigentum) ; 

(5) housing held in usufruct—in return for certain payments con- 
ferring a permanent right of occupancy (Dauerwohnrecht) * ; 

(6) co-operative housing ; 

(7) houses for rental. 


1 These intermediate legal forms (points 4 and 5) between ordinary tenancy and full 
ownership were brought into being by an Act of 15 March 1951 concerning housing owner- 
ship and permanent right of occupancy (idem, 1951, No. 13, p. 175). 
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The first three forms indicated above must be given priority, however. 

As a general rule subsidies may only be granted for housing with not 
less than 40 (50 in the case of priority housing) and not more than 80 
square metres of room space. A smaller area is allowed in the case of 
homes for persons living alone or for aged couples, and similarly a larger 
area may be approved in homes for large families. In addition, the appro- 
priate Lander authorities are expected to see that an adequate number 
of dwellings are built to meet the needs of these special categories. 


Financing from Public Funds 


Public funds are made available in the form of low-interest or interest- 
free loans, which may be — to anyone desiring to build (private 
individual, group, private firm or public utility company, municipality, 
etc.) who complies with the regulations and at the same time can furnish 
certain minimum guarantees as to character and, where appropriate, 
technical qualifications. It is assumed that these loans are to be added 
to funds deriving mainly from the capital market, and therefore need 
only be covered by a second mortgage. In exceptional cases they may 
also take the place of the builder’s personal contribution or, in the case 
of firms, serve as ay oe | working capital in place of the contributions 
required for priority housing construction (see above). 

There is no hard and fast rule as to the size of loans or the interest 
payable on them. The law simply requires that the amount of the loan 
and the rate of interest should be such that the expenses arising out of 
payments due on the capital invested and working costs do not exceed 
the probable return from the house once it is completed. Thus the 
recipient of an official loan may even be exempted from payment of 
any interest if the calculation of costs and returns show that this is 
necessary. It should be said that these calculations take into account 
not only the sums borrowed but also a fair return for the builder’s 
personal contribution. The estimated yield from the building is based 
on the rental value or the actual rents of the houses to be built. 


Fixing of Rents 


The authorised rental, as a determining factor in the calculation of 
costs and returns and in the laying down of conditions for the allocation 
of public funds, is established on the basis of very detailed regulations. 

In the case of housing intended for rental, the Lander authorities 
establish a standard rent (Richtsatzmiete), which may vary according 
to the size of the municipality and other factors but must not exceed a 
monthly rate of 1.10 DM per square metre of room space. In specific 
cases (restored or renovated buildings, housing with special features), 
rents up to 30 per cent. in excess of the official scale may be authorised 
by way of exception, but only on condition that the house would other- 
wise be uneconomic. The builder may also be allowed, in the case of 
these special categories of housing, to fix the rents on his own respon- 
sibility, provided that by availing himself of this right he can reduce 
by at least one-third the amount of the loan that he would require if 
he kept to the official scale. In this event, however, the rents may not 
exceed the official rates by more than 50 per cent., and the law gives 
the Lander authorities full discretionary powers to ‘reduce still further 
the discrepancy allowed between the two classes of rent. 

In the case of housing not intended for rental, the same principles 
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are used to determine rental value, except that the right of fixing rents 
independently of the official scales does not exist here.* 

The above rules naturally apply only to subsidised housing, but the 
question of rent fixing also takes a leading place in the control system 
that operates in respect of housing built with the help of tax relief 
obtained under the terms of the Act. According to the Act the owner 
of a house of this kind is at liberty to fix the rent himself. If, however, 
it exceeds the amount required for normal expenses (Kostenmiete), the 
tenant may apply to the Price Control Office to have it reduced to the 
appropriate figure, on the understanding that this reduction must not 
bring the rent below the level of the official scale plus 50 per cent. Such 
an application may only be submitted in the 12 months immediately 
following the signing of the lease. 

In the case of independently financed housing there is no control 
of rents; they are fixed by agreement between owner and tenant 
(Marktmiete). 


Offer of Guarantees 


The Housing Act provides that the federal Government may guar- 
antee loans intended to finance housing expansion, up to an amount of 
100 million DM. An ordinance? passed in implementation of the Act 
stipulates that this guarantee may be offered only to credit institutions 
specialising in the grant of such loans, with the proviso that the loans 
be used exclusively for the preliminary financing of officially subsidised 
housing or housing for which tax relief has been granted by the author- 
ities. 

The Lander are at liberty to provide direct guarantees on behalf of 
certain builders. 


Tax Concessions to Private Investors 


Right from the beginning of the reconstruction period the authorities 
felt it was essential to induce private investors, by means of tax exemp- 
tion, to place as much capital as possible at the disposal of persons 
wishing to build. The capital thus attracted to the financing of housing 
construction is known as “article 7 (c) funds”, from the relevant 
passage of the income-tax law. With time there have been considerable 
changes in the provisions contained in that article, and the form in 
which they now remain in force will probably limit its effectiveness as 
from 1 January 1955.8 

According to the present wording of article 7 (c), tax-payers who 
have granted interest-free loans out of their business revenues for the 
purpose of housing construction, repayable in equal annual instalments, 
are entitled to deduct from the taxable profits for the current year 25 per 
cent. (before the end of 1954, the whole) of the amount of these loans. 
The latter may not, however, exceed the sum of 7,000 DM per housing 
unit, or 10,000 DM in the case of family homes (not including the second 
1 Detailed regulations on this whole question were promulgated by the ordinance of 
20 November 1950 concerning the calculation of costs and returns and of room space of 
new housing, and by the ordinance of the same date concerning rentals in the new houses 
(idem, 1950, No. 48, pp. 753 and 759). 

* Ordinance of 30 July 1951 concerning the guarantee to be provided by the Federal 
Republic to encourage housing construction (idem, 1951, No. 38, p. 483). 

3 Act concerning the tax on income referred to in the notification of 21 December 
1954 (idem, 1954, No. 42, p. 441). 
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unit in these) or of dwellings held in ownership. Moreover, loans of 
this type entitle to a deduction only up to 30 per cent. of the profits, 
unless the houses in question are being built for the taxpayer’s own 
workers. 

The article—which for the time being is effective only for the period 
from 1955 to. 1958—also provides that the loans should be granted for 
a period of at least ten years and should be used at once by the borrower 
for the accessory financing (i.e., they must not be used for a first mort- 
gage) of subsidised social housing schemes or schemes of a similar nature 
not exceeding a certain area. 

Provisions not unlike these, but covering only the use of the builder’s 
own funds, are contained in an ordinance of 7 November 1950 concerning 
tax relief to encourage the building of houses for agricultural workers.* 
Under its terms, persons carrying on an agricultural or forestry under- 
taking who have had houses built for their workers are entitled to deduct 
the cost of these buildings from their taxable income, either all at once 
in the year when the work was done or in three equal parts spread over 
that year and the two years following. 


Tax Relief for Builders 


Under article 7 (b) of the Income Tax Act, the builder of a house 
used for residential purposes in the proportion of at least two-thirds 
(80 per cent. in the case of buildings erected in the years 1949 to 1952) 
may deduct from his taxable income— 


(a) 10 per cent. of the building costs in the year of erection of the 
building and the same percentage the following year ; and 
(6) 3 per cent. of the same costs for each of the ten subsequent years. 


The same rule also applies to the first purchaser of a family home or 
a dwelling built for immediate sale. 

The Act of 30 May 1953 concerning exemption from administrative 
dues in respect of housing construction * provides that entries in the 
land register relating to the construction of social housing on the basis 
of subsidies or tax relief shall be exempted from the official dues, with 
the exception of confirmation and certification fees. This exemption is 
also granted when— 

(a) a building site is purchased for resale on a non-profit basis to 
a third party who intends to build on it dwellings of the kind indicated 
above ; 

(6) a piece of land is resold after a building containing dwellings of 
this kind has been erected on it. 

Public housing companies and organs of state housing policy * are 


1 The text of the ordinance, subsequently amended, was the subject of a notification 
of 27 January 1953 (idem, 1953, No. 3, p. 15). By an ordinance of 27 July 1954 its validity 
was extended to the end of 1955. 

2Idem, 1953, No. 25, p. 273. 

8 The rules governing public housing companies are defined in a decree of 1 December 
1930 as amended by the Act of 21 February 1940 (see text of notification of 29 February 
1940, Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No. 38, p. 438). These “ undertakings ”, as they are called in 
the Act, are in reality trust companies or co-operatives that build or manage blocks of small 
flats and whose profits are limited by law. Before they can be recognised as serving the 
public interest, these companies have to give a guarantee that shareholders belonging to 
the building industry will not form the majority and will not exercise a controlling influence 
over the management of affairs. Moreover, the company’s affairs are under the supervision 
of a company formed for the purpose, on a co-operative regional basis, which in its turn 


(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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exempt from payment of these duties for all their operations relating 
to the transfer of a site or a building. 

By the terms of the first Housing Act, a builder of subsidised social 
housing or of other housing not exceeding a certain area may be granted 
a tax concession in that his land tax is kept for ten years at the level 
fixed before the value of the property was increased by the erection of 
the new building. 

Besides the above concessions, purchasers of housing sites may be 
exempted from the transfer tax payable on all real estate transactions, 
which is equivalent to 7 per cent. of the purchase price. As it is for the 
Lander to decide in what conditions this concession shall be granted, 
however, the rules obtaining in the matter are subject to considerable 


variation. 
Building Grants 


In any reference to fiscal measures, a special place must be given 
to the system of grants instituted by an Act of 17 March 1952.1 

Under this Act any natural person liable to payment of income tax 
may receive a special grant if, during the year for which an income-tax 
return is to be sent in, he has laid out money for— 

(a) payments to a building savings scheme for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a loan ; 

(6) purchase of shares in a housing co-operative ; 

(c) payments under special contracts of various kinds to accumulate 
savings with a view to the building or purchase of a family home or of 
an apartment. 

The amount of the grant is equivalent to 25 per cent. of this outlay 
but is increased to 27 per cent. if the recipient has one or two children 
under 18 years of age, to 30 per cent. if there are 3 to 5 children and to 
35 per cent. if there are more than 5 children. The grant may not exceed 
400 DM per year, however. 

The grants are made by the revenue authorities for the area, on 
application submitted by the saver through the establishment with which 
his savings are deposited. It is also to this establishment that the grants 
are paid. 

The Act provides that the federal Government shall make available 
to the Lander the funds required to pay these grants, up to a sum of 
60 million DM annually, to be allocated proportionately to the expen- 
diture incurred by the Lander under that head. If this expenditure 
should exceed the amount of the special allocation, the Land may use 
to cover the deficit a suitable portion of the federal budget credits 
allocated to it under the 1950 Housing Act. 


Purchase of Building Sites 


The first Housing Act merely recommended that public authorities 
should place building sites at the disposal of interested parties at suitable 


must be attached to a central organisation responsible for issuing directives regarding 
supervision. To offset these measures which give the authorities a right of oversight over 
the management of the companies, the latter enjoy various privileges, and in particular 
are exempt from certain taxes and dues. Companies of the same kind in which the author- 
ities hold the majority of the shares are placed on the same footing as the foregoing, but 
are called organs of state housing policy. 

1 Act of 17 March 1952 concerning the grants to savers for housing construction 
referred to in the notification of 21 December 1954 (Bundesgesetzblatt, Part I, 1954, No. 42, 


p. 482). 
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prices, in order to encourage social housing construction. In addition, 
the municipalities were asked to acquire land that could be used for 
this purpose. 

It was obvious that these provisions were not nearly detailed enough, 
and a special Act was passed in 1953 to facilitate the purchase of building 
sites 1, so that no obstacle might stand in the way of the building drive. 
This Act provides that the compulsory surrender of land or of a property 
right restricting its use may be ordered when it is sought— 

(a) to erect buildings set apart solely or mainly for housing units 
not exceeding a certain size ; 

(6) to provide, in the usual conditions, gardens or subsidiary instal- 
lations for such buildings ; 

(c) to create public buildings or installations, roads or green spaces 
for the municipality ; 

(d) to obtain a substitute site to enable a person affected by an 
expropriation order to continue his professional activities thereon. 


Expropriation is only allowed in favour of persons capable of using 
the site to carry out the project for which such a measure was requested, 
and of doing so within one year. If building operations are not well in 
hand by the end of the year, or if they are interrupted for a period of 
more than a year, a new expropriation order may be issued in favour 
of a third party. 

— from the purpose indicated under (c) above, municipalities 
are also at liberty to apply for the expropriation of a site in order to 
facilitate its transfer to persons capable of building. In a case of that 
kind, the municipalities are bound to resell the land on a non-profit 
basis within two years, as a building site or a substitute site. The owner 
of land for which an expropriation application has been made may 
prevent the issue of the order if he gives an assurance that he intends 
to build upon it, and begins building ——— within a year ; the time- 
limit may be fixed at three years if the competent authority considers 
that sufficiently reliable facts can be adduced in support of the building 
project. At the same time the authorities are equally at liberty to reject 
the owner’s appeal when major considerations of public interest demand 
that building should be carried out without delay, or when the refusal 
to expropriate would impede the execution of a larger project affecting 
a group of sites. There must always be considerations of public interest 
to justify expropriation measures. 

The owner of the land receives compensation in cash, the amount 
to be determined by the competent administrative authority, with the 
proviso that the sum paid in compensation must not exceed the market 
value of the site. At the request of the owner, compensation may take 
the form of another site transferred to him in exchange (any difference 
in value being made up in cash), or an apartment in the house to be built, 
made over to him on terms whereby he enjoys right of — or 
permanent usufruct. If necessary, this right may also be conferred by 
decision of the same authority in execution of an expropriation procedure 
against the owner of the house. 

In specific cases the original owner of an expropriated site may apply 
for its re-expropriation if the building scheme which was the justifica- 
tion for the transfer has not been carried out within the prescribed time. 


1 Act of 3 August 1953 concerning the purchase of building sites (idem, 1953, No. 43, 
p. 720). 
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In other respects the law lays down very detailed rules of procedures 
and grounds for appeal in order to safeguard all the interests involved 
in the ownership of the sites. 


Housing for War Victims and Refugees 


The Act of 14 August 1952 concerning the equalisation of burdens! 
contains a number of provisions aimed at providing housing for two 
categories of persons especially severely affected by the war: those 
whose homes were destroyed or damaged, and refugees. 

One clause stipulates that a given portion of the sums deducted 
under the Act 2—and in any case a minimum of 300 million DM per year 
—shall be made available to the Lander as a loan to be used for the 
building of housing for such persons. The amount in question will be 
reduced by one-tenth every year, however, during the ten financial 
years following that of 1956. The funds thus provided are to be used 
preferably as loans to enable the persons concerned to acquire a family 
home or an apartment held in ownership or in usufruct. 

The Equalisation Fund, which administers the proceeds from the 
capital levy, may also grant loans to permit the economic resettlement 
of persons in these categories. The reconstruction of a house belonging 
to a war victim which had been destroyed or damaged, and the building 
of a home at the place where a refugee is sure of having found stable 
employment, are also regarded as adequate grounds for granting a loan. 
Annual interest of 3 per cent. is payable on this type of loan, which must 
be repaid after two years in eight annual instalments; these terms 
may be adapted, however, to suit the circumstances. 

It should be noted that, generally speaking, these loans are granted 
in addition to other benefits received in compensation for material 
loss resulting from the war and its after-effects. 

One further method of promoting building activities consists in 
converting the quarterly instalments due from the taxpayer as a levy 
on his landed property into loans from the Equalisation Fund, provided 
he uses them to build housing for the categories of persons eligible for 
compensation. 

In 1953, in order to relieve congestion in certain Lander (Bavaria, 
Lower Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein) where excessive numbers of 
refugees and displaced persons were living in camps or in temporary 
accommodation, the federal Government took steps to ensure a more 
equitable distribution of these homeless persons. As the Lander to 
which they were to be sent did not have sufficient resources to house 
them adequately, a special Act ? was passed authorising the Federal 
Ministry of Finance to make available to them through the Equalisation 
Fund a special loan, amounting: to 200 million DM in all, to be repaid 
in four equal parts during the years 1957 to 1960. 


1 This was a special law instituting a capital levy, to be spread over a period of 30 years, 
the proceeds from which are intended to compensate at least in part for the material losses 
suffered by Germans as a result of war-time happenings or by reason of forcible evacuation 
from the ceded territories or countries on Germany’s eastern borders (idem, 1952, No. 34, 
p. 446). 

* The conversion of old mortgage debts at the time of the currency reform of 1948 
operated to the advantage of the debtors. This Act deprives them of such gains, and it 
is the sums collected under that head that are used for the purpose in question. 

3 Act of 30 July 1953 for the purpose of facilitating housing construction for persons 
to be re-established in the reception Lander and for refugees from the Soviet Zone to be 


housed in Berlin (idem, 1953, No. 42, p. 712). 
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The Lander receiving this loan were under the obligation to have 
built without delay and make available to the persons to be re-estab- 
lished a number of housing units corresponding to the amount of the 
loan ; for every 8,000 DM received they were expected to provide a home 
for four persons. 

At the same time, but under slightly different conditions, a sum of 
25 million DM was allocated to Berlin for the provision of housing for 
refugees from the Soviet Zone. 


Housing for Coalminers 


Because of the special importance of maintaining an adequate 
manpower force in the coalfields, separate legislation was passed to 
cover the financing and implementation of special building programmes 
for mineworkers. It provides for the levying of a special tax on the 
sale of coal, at a rate originally fixed at 2 DM per ton of coal and 1 DM 
per ton of lignite briquettes, but reduced by half from 1 November 
1954. The proceeds from this go to make up a special federal fund, 
which the Government uses through trustee organisations appointed in 
the Lander to grant loans under conditions similar to those laid down 
in the general Housing Act. It is specified, however, that the main aim 
of this special legislation—which will remain in force only until the end 
of 1957—is to provide a settled residence for the greatest possible number 
of workers in the coalfields, and that in consequence priority should be 
given to the erection of buildings that from the technical and legal point 
of view guarantee to the workers some form of right of ownership in 
the accommodation occupied by them. In the event of a loan being 
granted for the building of apartment houses for rental, they must be 
planned in such a way as to permit of subsequent conversion into indi- 
vidually owned units. Furthermore, builders of such houses are required 
to give an undertaking that if the property changes hands they will not 
demand prices entailing an excessive margin of profit. 

The use to be made of the financial resources at the disposal of the 
fund is determined in the light of the proposals submitted by the com- 
missions set up in each mining district to study local housing needs. 
Representatives of coal-mine workers and employers sit on these com- 
mittees along with representatives of the various authorities concerned. 

Loans may be granted in the first place to miners covered by social 
insurance or to builders erecting houses for them on a basis of individual 
ownership in any form. The loans are available in the second place to 
persons intending to restore or renovate buildings that were already 
used to house miners before being destroyed or damaged, and to co- 
operative building societies whose houses are reserved for the same 
category of workers. Finally, loans may be granted to municipalities 
for the purpose of financing public works and site improvements made 
necessary by miners’ housing schemes, but the sums used to finance 
such works must not exceed 5 per cent. of the total amount of the loans 
granted by the Lander each year to their mining districts. 

The Lander governments have power to decree that persons having 
the right to use housing accommodation reserved for miners shall not 
forfeit that right if they leave their employment after completing a 
period of five years’ service. The Act further stipulates that the tenancy 


1 Act of 23 October 1951 on the promotion of housing construction for workers in coal 
mines, amended by the Act of 29 October 1954, The amended text was issued in a notifi- 
cation of 30 November 1954 (idem, 1954, No. 39, p. 358). 
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or use of subsidised housing of this kind cannot be made conditional 
upon the person concerned being in the employment of a particular 
mining company, and that any arrangement running counter to this 
rule is null and void. 











Workers Living in Houses Owned by Employers 


The general Housing Act contains a similar clause to safeguard the 
independence of workers living in houses belonging to their employers : 
it provides that a subsidy may not be granted to an employer wishing 
to build housing for his workers unless he signs with them a lease speci- 
fying that after five years its validity shall cease to be conditional upon 
dhe Weodhens! continuing in his employ. This clause also applies to the 
construction of housing kept at the disposal of the personnel of a par- 
ticular firm in recognition of a legal or contractual right. 




















Relaxing of Housing Controls 


Under the regulations at | owen in force all dwellings built without 
the aid of public funds and completed after 31 December 1949 are 
exempt from requisition and allocation by housing offices, nor are they 
subject to certain legal provisions relating to the protection of tenants. 












Drop in Costs 


Finally, it should be mentioned that the law governing this whole 
question also includes measures to reduce the cost price of house pro- 
perty and to encourage rationalisation of building methods. In parti- 
cular, the federal Government is to encourage— 

(a) research relating to the building industry ; 

(6) standardisation of building materials and components ; 

(c) the development of suitable prototypes of houses and com- 
ponents. 

It is specified that the federal Government may issue ordinances 
containing instructions on the use of materials and types of building, 
on the application of the rules of the German Committee on Standardi- 
sation and on uniform regulations for tenders. 















PRACTICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
Houses Built 


Reviewing the results achieved in the last few years, the Federal 
Ministry of Housing was able to point out #, with legitimate pride, that 
a total of nearly 2.5 million dwellings had been produced since 1949 
and that the aggregate capital invested amounted to some 35 milliard 
DM. Most of this building consisted of social housing, subsidised by the 
authorities. As a result of such an unparalleled effort it has been possible 
to house nearly 10 million people in satisfactory conditions, which is 
equivalent to saying that one in five inhabitants of the Federal Republic 
has acquired a new home. 

Within the framework of this general reconstruction programme a 
number of schemes aimed at satisfying certain pressing needs have been 
successfully carried out, with results that can be stated briefly as follows : 






















1 Deutschland im Wiederaufbau. Tatigheitsbericht der Bundesregierung fiir das Jahr 
1954 (Bonn, 1954), p. 277. 
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Resettlement of refugees. From 1949 to 1954 some 750,000 new 
dwellings were made available to refugees of all kinds. (Apart from this, 
approximately the same number of dwellings were allocated to them 
in old houses.) The three special schemes to relieve congestion in over- 
crowded areas—the last of which is only now nearing completion—will 
alone have involved the building of some 230,000 units, making it 
possible to transfer a total of 915,000 persons. 

An initial programme providing for the building of 30,000 dwellings 
for refugees recently arrived from the Soviet zone was carried out in 
1953-54, and a second, involving 17,000 units, will be completed in the 
spring of 1955. Incidentally, this particular aspect of the housing 
shortage is still a source of concern to the responsible authorities, as 
may be seen from the fact that already further sums from various 
sources have been earmarked for the building of some 20,000 units, 
while in addition the federal budget for 1955 contains ng to 
cover a building programme representing a further 25, dwellings. 

Mineworkers. From the introduction of the coal tax (end of 1952) 
until October 1954, some 90,000 dwellings were built for coalminers, 
but this did not fully meet the need, and a further 40,000 dwellings are 
still to be built in the mining areas concerned during the next few years. 

Apart from these housing schemes, which are financed from the 
proceeds of the tax just referred to and contributions from the Lander, 
a special building programme was carried out in the Ruhr from 1952 to 
1954 with Marshall Aid funds (E.R.P. counterpart funds), the aim 
being to build 5,300 family homes with gardens, which would become 
the property of miners. 


Between 1949 and 1954 inclusive, 2,487,000 housing units were 
built : 215,000 in 1949, 360,000 in 1950, 410,000 in 1951, 443,000 in 
1952, 518,000 in 1953 and 541,000 in 1954. 

As regards the proportion of houses built with financial assistance 
from the authorities, it may be noted that, out of the aggregate figures 
for the last two years, approximately 370,000 dwellings have been 
created yearly in implementation of the general Housing Act and the 
special schemes (social housing). The remainder represents the number 
of dwellings financed independently or without special facilities other 
than tax relief. 

It is estimated that, in spite of the rapid growth of housing resources, 
there is still a shortage of some 3 million units, owing to the formation 
of new households (200,000 to 250,000 per year) and the steady influx 
of refugees from the Soviet zone. 


Financial Resources 


The funds used to finance housing construction come from three 
main sources: the capital market, public funds and the contribution 
made by the builders, including sums borrowed privately by the latter. 
With the passage of time there has been a marked change in the propor- 
tions coming from these different resources. Since 1951, the year in 
which demands on public funds reached their maximum (at 46.8 per 
cent. of all capital invested), there has been a steady falling off in con- 
tributions from this source, until in 1954 they represented only 32.2 
per cent. of the total. In the case of funds from the capital market, 
on the other hand, the reverse trend has been apparent, since during 
the same period the figures rose from 29.8 to 41.8 per cent. 
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FUNDS USED TO FINANCE HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 
(Thousand million DM) 
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1950 . 1.6 42.1 1.7 44.7 0.5 13.2 3.8 
1951 . 1.4 29.8 2.2 46.8 1.1 23.4 4.7 
1952. 1.6 25.6 2.4 38.3 2.3 36.1 6.3 
1953 . 2.5 32.4 2.8 35.2 2.5 34.4 7.8 
1954 . 3.5 41.8 2.7 32.2 2.2 26.0 8.4 
































1 Loans granted by savings banks, mortgage banks, social insurance and life insurance establishments, etc. 
2 Credits allocated by the federal Government, the Lander and the municipalities, sums derived 
from the Equalisation Fund, proceeds from the tax on coal, etc. 

8 Builders’ own funds, loans and grants from employers, tenants’ contributions, loans from private 
individuals, etc. 








This development is largely the outcome of the federal Government’s 
financing policy. At the beginning it was a case of setting the ball 
rolling by mobilising all the available resources of the federal Treasury 
and of local groups }, while at the same time taking steps to promote 
increased saving and the investment of private capital in building, by 
offering various tax concessions. This drive undoubtedly achieved 
results, for if we study the expansion in the total volume of capital 
invested from 1950 to 1954 and compare the index of this expansion 
with that of the different elements which go to make up these invest- 
ments, we shall find that there has been a far greater increase in the 
contribution of private capital than in that from public funds. The 
indices of this expansion in 1954 (base 1950 = 100) were : total capital 
invested, 221 ; public funds, 159 ; loans from the capital market, 219 ; 
other private resources, 440. 

In view of the obvious success of its campaign and having regard 
also to the growing liquidity of the capital market—savings bank depos- 
its, for instance, are increasing from year to year—the Government 
appears to feel that the time has come to impose deliberate limitations 
on the extent of the contribution made by the authorities to the financing 
of housing construction. This new trend is revealed in such measures 
as the reduction of the sums on which income-tax exemption may be 
claimed (“article 7 (c) funds”), the 50 per cent. cut in the coal 
tax, the proceeds from which go to subsidise miners’ housing, and 
above all the proposed introduction—the Bill has been submitted to 
Parliament—of a ceiling for the loans that may be granted out of public 
funds. All these measures, incidentally, are part of a general policy the 
final aim of which is to reduce official controls in this field as far as 

































1In this connection it must be mentioned that quite considerable sums were also 
provided by the United States as part of various projects such as the European Recovery 
Programme (Marshall Aid) and the Foreign Operations Administration (F.0.A.). The former 
made available to the federal Government, in the years 1950 and 1951, some 325 million 
DM to be earmarked for the building of homes for workers in the industries receiving aid 
under the Marshall Plan, and, in part, for the resettlement of refugees in the reception 
countries. The same body also allocated a sum of 100 million DM to cover a special housing 
construction programme for Ruhr mineworkers (1952-54). The F.O.A. provided 63 million 
DM to build housing for refugees from the Soviet Zone. 
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possible, bringing building activities into line with the principles of a 
“ free market economy with a social bias” (soziale Marktwirtschaft), a 
formula which sums up the general trends in the economic life of the 
country. 


Housing Costs 


It was indicated earlier that from 1949 to 1954 the building of 2.5 mil- 
lion housing units had necessitated the investment of 34 thousand million 
DM. That means that on an over-all average one unit cost 13,600 DM, 
including the price of the land. The annual averages show a marked 
tendency to rise, however. Whereas the average cost of a unit was only 
13,600DM in 1952 (i.e., corresponded to the general six-year average), 
it had risen to 15,300 in 1953, and according to estimates will be in the 
neighbourhood of 16,000 for 1954. The explanation for this steady rise 
in housing costs—apart from the general increase in prices that occurred 
at the time of the Korean war—is the improvement in the quality and 
mes of housing, and the greater proportion of housing built for 
individual ownership, particularly of family homes. The cost of the 
latter may vary between 20,000 and 30,000 DM according to site and 
fittings, whereas the cost of an apartment with about 50 square metres 
of floor space in an apartment house is 14,000 DM on the average (1954 
figures). 

With a view to reducing building costs, the federal Ministry of Housing 
is encouraging research into the rationalisation of building techniques, 
and is extremely active in publicising among those concerned methods 
calculated to increase productivity in the trade. It provides grants for 
research into possible improvements in the methods of drawing up plans 
and carrying out preliminary operations, and in the domain of new 
materials, techniques and equipment. Since standardisation constitutes 
a sure method of reducing costs, the federal Ministry, in agreement 
with the Lander Ministers concerned, has also issued two special decrees 
(one of 24 December 1951 and the other of 12 September 1952) on the 
introduction of compulsory standards in social housing construction. 
The standards laid down are compulsory for all housing built with the 
help of public funds, and it is strongly recommended that they be adopted 
in other building operations. They apply chiefly to certain materials 
and components, the height of storeys and staircases, internal layout, 
the dimensions of windows and doors, etc. Failure on the part of the 
builder to apply these standards means that official loans will be refused 
or even withdrawn. 

The federal Ministry was pursuing the same object, rationalisation, 
when in 1951-52, in collaboration with a special mission sent by the 
Economic Co-operation Administration and using funds supplied by 
that body, it carried out a special “ building and development ” pro- 
gramme to produce more than 3,000 housing units in 15 different towns. 
The programme was carried out in connection with a competition in 
which some 700 architects and building firms took part, and the purpose 
of it was to produce proposals regarding technical means of reducing 
building costs. The results, after careful checking, showed that the 
adoption of rationalised methods made possible a saving of 10 to 15 
per cent. on the prices current at the time.?* 


1 Deutschland im Wiederaufbau. Tdatigkeitsbericht der Bundesregierung fiir das Jahr 
1952 (Bonn, 1952), p. 193. 
2 Idem, p. 187. 
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Finally these activities received a new impetus when the German 
Building Centre was set up in Cologne in 1954. The primary task of this 
organisation will be to pass on to industrial circles the information it 
has collected on the results of scientific research and the most up-to-date 
methods in this field. 


Housing Construction and the Trade Unions 


Public utility building societies are playing an important part in 
housing expansion—it appears that more than one-third (in 1953, 
40.3 per cent.) of the housing units built in the last few years were 
erected for societies of this kind. A special place among them must be 
given to trade union building societies, of which there are at present 17, 
owning a total capital of 26 million DM. According to the most recent 
report of the Federation of Trade Unions 4, they completed or initiated 
the building of some 24,000 dwellings in 1952 and 1953, and planned to 
begin 29,000 more in 1954. At the end of 1953 they owned approxi- 
mately 48,000 housing units. 

Besides routine work of this sort carried out through their building 
societies, the trade unions occasionally take direct action in this sphere, 
as in the case of the “ Schleswig-Holstein pilot-project ” undertaken in 
1949-50 with the aid of Marshall Plan bodies (Economic Co-operation 
Administration). As a result of this project 10,000 dwellings were 
erected for refugees from the East, of whom there were a great many 
in the Land in question. The characteristic feature of this scheme was 
that on the initiative of the Federation of Trade Unions a special “ work- 
ing group ” was set up, which comprised, in addition to the Schleswig- 
Holstein Ministry of Social Affairs and the Federation of Trade Unions 
itself, the organisation of the refugees living in the Land, the German 
Co-operative Wholesale Purchasing Centre and a large number of public 
utility building societies and other building firms. One result of this 
co-operation on such a broad basis was that it proved possible to reduce 
building costs by at least 15 per cent. as compared with the general 
level ; the average cost was barely 9,000 DM per unit.? 

It is only natural that the trade unions should also show constant 
and very keen interest in the general trends of housing policy. For 
instance, as it was recently being debated whether the building of hous- 
ing for rental should be legally restricted to a certain numerical propor- 
tion of the housing built for individual ownership, to the advantage of 
the latter category, the Federation of Trade Unions was anxious to 
make its views known to both Houses of Parliament, and set forth in a 
memorandum in 1953 the principles which it considered should be adopted. 
It stated that the two types of housing should be judged and promoted 
on their merits. The fundamental purpose of social housing construction, 
quite apart from the system of ownership, is to attract workers to or 
establish them in the neighbourhood of existing or potential places of 
employment. Thus the choice of the type of housing to be built in each 
particular case inevitably depends on the nature of the economic end 
in view, and to lay down hard and fast rules as to the numerical pro- 


1 Geschaftsbericht des Bundesvorstandes des Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes 1952-1953 
(Diisseldorf, 1953), p. 38. 

2 For further details regarding this pilot project see H. Umratn: Arbeiterbewegung 
und Wohnungsbau in Europa (Brussels, European Regional Organisation of the I.C.F.T.U., 
1953), pp. 48-56. 
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portions in which the two categories of housing are to be built would 
simply place difficulties in the way of adopting the most suitable 
solution. Moreover, before giving the final preference to housing intended 
for individual ownership, it would be advisable to improve the working 
conditions and wage rates of the workers, so that they are not compelled 
to lower their standards of living too drastically in order to pay for 
housing of this kind.* 

In a more recent statement, the trade unions declared that they did 
not by any means disapprove of the promotion of housing construction 
with a view to individual ownership, but that by reason of the conti- 
nuing housing shortage and the higher cost of family homes, which 
involves the builders in expenses that are still too heavy, they believed 
that for the present absolute priority should be given to the building 
of housing for tenants in the low-income groups. 


Present Trends in Housing Policy 


The authorities responsible for housing policy began in 1952 to 
stress the advisability of encouraging individual home ownership, and 
held the view that priority should be given to building schemes aimed 
at creating a settle tecaty home for those concerned.* An expression 
of this.same trend can be seen in the special clauses inserted in the 1953 
amending Act to the legislation of 1950, which call upon the competent 
authorities to bear this aspect of the problem in mind. A Bill now 
awaiting the attention of Parliament contains various provisions for a 
further accentuation of this trend in official policy, for example by the 
creation of a special fund of 50 million DM for the preliminary financing 
of building operations of this kind by the grant of short-term loans 
intended to supplement the builders’ own funds where these are 
inadequate. By virtue of another clause the builder of a family home 
whose personal contribution amounts to at least 30 per cent. of the 
total building cost shall be entitled to an official loan with priority over 
any other builder. In addition, any builder of a family home shall be 
granted a further loan for each child, from the third onwards. 

At the same time the federal Government wishes to bring social 
housing gradually into line with the principles of free enterprise, and 
to that end proposes first, as mentioned earlier, to fix a ceiling for loans 
granted by public authorities, though it will be permissible to exceed the 
maximum rates allowed when rents cannot otherwise be kept at a level 
accessible to the lowest-income groups of the population. 

Concurrently with this limitation of the financial contribution of 
the authorities, the Government also intends to discard the system of 
rent standardisation (Richtsatzmiete), whereby rent scales considered 
socially equitable were established a priori and compulsorily applied, 
though the owner of the house to be built might receive compensation 
in the form of a variable grant for any losses arising out of uneconomic 
conditions of rental. In the government view experience has shown this 
system to be detrimental to the very interests it was intended to protect, 
since the official scales were looked upon as minimum rates and quickly 
put a stop to any competition that might have led to a reduction in the 


1 Geschaftsbericht, op. cit., p. 449. 

2? DGB Auslandsdienst (Diisseldorf, July 1954), 

3 Deutschland im Wiederaufbau. Tdatigheitsbericht der Bundesregierung fiir das Jahr 
1952, op. cit., p. 189. 
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level of rents. On the other hand, the official rates no longer constitute 
a barrier to an increase in rents, since it was an easy matter to get round 
them by demanding from house-hunters a contribution to the building 
costs. Consequently, the proposed measures are likely to prohibit any 
non-recoverable contribution from a tenant of subsidised housing. 
Finally the federal Government considers that it would hardly be 
logical to invest large amounts of capital in new houses and at the same 
time overlook the constant drain on the real estate wealth of the nation 
resulting from inability to keep existing housing in a good state of pre- 
servation where rents are inadequate to cover the cost of repairs. While 
it is not thinking of the premature abolition of all rent controls, the 
Government believes that there is need for a reasonable rescaling 
of the old rents, and with this in view has brought before Parliament 
a special Bill to authorise suitable increases.? 

















CONCLUSION 












The first impression that emerges from this rapid survey of the action 
taken to solve the housing problem in Western Germany is one of 
tremendous achievement, set against the background of the country’s 
general economic reconstruction. The energy devoted to organising 
this vast programme represents, as it were, the moral aspect of the 
policy initiated. 

From the technical standpoint the salient feature of this policy is 
that the principle of private ownership in the field of housing has been 
retained intact. The State, while itself guaranteeing a considerable 
part of the funds required and enforcing strict controls as regards 
distribution of floor space and fixing of rents, has deliberately refrained 
from building housing belonging to public bodies. On the contrary, its 
method is to appeal to private enterprise, and its final aim, in a word, 
is to return to a state of affairs in which housing needs will be satisfied 
in the normal way through the traditional interplay of supply and 
demand. 

If we look at it from the social angle, the policy adopted must first 
of all be given credit for having provided decent accommodation for 
the millions of war victims and refugees who for years suffered the 
consequences of a most appalling housing shortage. At the same 
time it has as its keynote the desire to enable as many families as 
possible to achieve ownership of their own homes and, until such time 
as this desire becomes a reality, to reduce as far as possible the burden 
of rents for the low-income groups. 

As we have seen, there is unanimity among those concerned 
regarding the aims to be achieved, as they are stated by the competent 
authorities, but there seems to be some divergence of views as to the 
means to be employed. Such differences of opinion, however, are of 
only secondary importance, since in the choice between individual 
ownership of one’s home and paying rent the deciding factor will be 
the level of general prosperity. 































1 Deutschland im Wiederaujfbau. Tdatigkeitsbericht der Bundesregierung fiir das Jahr 1954, 
p. 284. See also V. E. Preusker : Reformwerk zur Uberwindung der Wohnungsnot. Bulletin 
des Presse- und Informationsamtes der Bundesregierung (Bonn), 1 July 1954. 
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practical steps to be taken, including the timing and co-ordination of develop- 
ment activities. 
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of development. These include barriers of attitudes and social patterns, 
lack of technical skills, shortage of men who can manage organised industrial 
activity, lack of knowledge of the country’s national resources, lack of 
investment capital and of attractive opportunities for foreign investment, 
the attitude of the people and their leaders towards development, the nature 
of the social institutions and the speed at which education can be expected 
to spread. 

Manpower presents the major problem. “ Some effort has been made 
in recent years to introduce technical training and instruction in crafts 
into the educational system. There is still lacking an appreciation of 
technical competence and of professional reliability and integrity. This 
will take time to acquire. Nigeria is seriously short of trained senior admi- 
nistrators and technicians for government posts and technical personnel 
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and long experience. Nigeria cannot supply them in a sufficient quantity 
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report observes that it is not unusual for ten persons to apply for a vacancy 
at the training centres. 

During the initial period of development (up to 1959-60) the mission 
recommends the employment of overseas personnel in fairly large numbers. 
This need was recognised by leaders of all Nigerian political parties at the 
Lagos Constitutional Conference. Specific recommendations are made for 
the recruitment of overseas staff. 

Although the mission stresses on almost every page that one of the basic 
conditions for a successful programme of economic development is the 
availability of the necessary personnel, the report contains no suggestion 
for an over-all manpower survey on which to base policy. Indeed, so far 
as the solution of the manpower problem is concerned the report only touches 
the fringe. On the contrary, in the field of investment specific recommenda- 
tions cover the size and direction of public investment and the formula- 
tion of a national policy concerning foreign capital. It is clear that on the 
availability and quality of the necessary personnel ultimately depends 
the profitability of investment capital. Very little reliable information now 
exists as to the size, composition and quality of available manpower in 
the various sectors of the economy. Very little indication is given in the report 
as to the over-all manpower needs during the period 1953-54 to 1959-60 
or the proportions that can be met locally or by training Nigerians abroad, 
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and the proportion that must in any case be recruited from overseas. No 
information is given as to the pattern of employment that may follow after 
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The author has some interesting comments to make on the question 
whether international differences in social charges and in the level of taxation 
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international economic integration. If the countries participating in a com- 
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advantage compared with its foreign competitors, which is not corrected by 
the rate of exchange. For example, if the level of taxation in one country 
is 30 per cent., but the steel industry in the same country has to support 
charges at the rate of 35 per cent., this industry is at a competitive disad- 
vantage, which would be even greater if in another country the steel industry 
were supporting charges lower than the general level prevailing in that 
other country. 
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butions as other British industries, in Germany the coal industry has to 
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the view of the author, explains a good deal of the relative weakness of the 
continental coal industry, not only compared with the coal industries in 
other regions but also in the competition with liquid fuels. 


Ruiz Cortés, Conrado. Organizacidn y legislacién de transportes por carre- 
tera. Publication No. 85 (second edition of the Instituto del Trans- 
porte). Madrid, Ediciones Jura, 1954. 293 pp. 75 pesetas. 


ScHORSKE, Carl E. German Social Democracy, 1905-1917. The Develop- 
ment of the Great Schism. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1955. xiii+358 pp. $5.50. 


VoLPICcELLI, Luigi. L’évolution de la pédagogie soviétique. Translated by 
Pierre Bovet. Actualités pédagogiques et psychologiques. Publiées sous 
les auspices de l'Institut des sciences de l'éducation de l'Université de 
Genéve. Neuchatel, Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé S.A., 1954. 235 pp. 


This is the French edition of a critical analysis of the history of Soviet 
education from the Revolution until 1954. 

The author states that throughout his career he has been specially 
interested in the problems of mass education. For his material he has 
drawn freely on the most typical writings of Russian educationalists as 
well as on legislation, Party discussions, the records of Party congresses 
and the Plenum, and educational reviews. In order to understand the 
history of Soviet education and, above all, to assess the widely varying 
judgments passed on it—e.g., by Dewey, after his visit to Russia in 1928, 
Washburne, Serge Hessen and Nicolas Hans (in Fiinfzehn Jahre Sowiet- 
schulwesen) Mr. Volpicelli has “ explored Russian revolutionary ideology 
in its development from Lenin to Stalin, traced the evolution of scientific 
doctrines under Michurin and Lysenko, and patiently studied the various 
stages and achievements of the Revolution ”. In addition he has examined 
the educational side of the five-year plan, particularly in its relationship 
to social legislation. He has gathered additional material from text-books 
and compares the accounts of travellers and persons who have lived in 
Russia for long periods. In all, he spent five years in assembling this 
material. 

The result is a lively picture of the manifold researches, experiments, 
hopes and ambitions that accompanied the Soviet attempt to break new 
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ground in education. The work also gives an account of the stages by 
which the primacy of the individual in Russian education was superseded 
by the primacy of the State. 

The author shows how, in order to achieve the aims set by the State 
and the Party, Soviet educationalists were faced with the twofold task 
of creating an efficient instrument of mass education which also met the 
demands of revolutionary ideology. He first describes the organisation of 
the unified industrial school system, which was the outcome of long, painful 
experiments and a whole series of reforms. These schools gave pride of place 
in the curriculum to manual work; but, according to the author, they suffered 
from slack internal discipline. He goes on to show how under the impact 
of the five-year plan, which required first and foremost the training of 
large numbers of skilled workers and technicians, this kind of school gave 
way to the general secondary school (decree of 6 May 1934), in which the 
curriculum was dominated by general subjects and science. Lastly, in the 
third stage reached by Soviet Russia, the author describes the influence 
on the school system once the tremendous effort of the five-year plan was 
over, of the movement towards “ socialist humanism”, which restored 
the family, the fatherland and national heroes and traditions to a place 
of honour. 

The author describes the impressive vocational training facilities now 
available, and explains how they grew out of the factory schools, which 
were then taken over by the unified school system and its vocational train- 
ing branches. He also gives an account of scientific and university educa- 
tion. A special chapter is devoted to state care for vagabond children. 

The author refers to the measures taken towards the end of the war 
and during the post-war period, particularly the lowering of the school 
age from eight to seven under the decree of 8 September 1943, and the 
foundation in 1944 of the Academy of Educational Sciences as part of the 
tightening up of the educational system by which all Soviet research 
in this field was united in a single scientific body, which has gradually 
asserted its influence until it has transformed the whole Russian school 
system. He quotes a number of decrees designed to raise educational 
standards and to improve supervision, and discusses the special efforts 
made to provide evening classes and technical training facilities for Soviet 
youth. The work describes the abolition of co-education and mentions 
that, in 1951, 8,000 new schools were built capable of holding a million 
children, and 1,570 kindergartens were opened. In 1954 the Party Con- 
gress decided to extend the period of schooling from seven to ten years 
in all big cities, and to incorporate the Komsomol (the Communist Youth 
movement) in the educational system, having come to the conclusion 
that the activities and political powers of this organisation had seriously 
undermined school discipline. During this period also the educational 
system felt the effects of the new religious policy (recognition of the Church 
by the State in 1943) and of the new attitude towards the family (decree 
of 1944 defining the new legal status of the family) ; this, according to the 
author, has meant that the Soviet school system has reverted to traditional 
methods. 

The author concludes by reviewing the achievements of Soviet educa- 
tion and returns to the leading problems facing the Party, particularly 
those connected with technical education. According to Lenin the purpose 
of education is preparation for industry, and this has been sought in manual 
labour, in scientific studies and in socialist humanism, so that Russian 
education, as Friedman observed in 1938, has steered a zigzag course in 
its constant search for a final answer. 

In conclusion the author states that, though Soviet education has reverted 
to the humanist tradition, it lacks the critical spirit essential for such educa- 
tion. “ At its present stage of development Russian education needs free- 
dom, which is indeed the need and desire of Soviet civilisation as a whole.” 

The impression left by this work is of a gigantic effort on the part of 
Soviet Russia to provide general education and vocational training for the 
masses on a lavish scale. This effort has stirred the ambitions of young 
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people in town and country alike, and by giving them an opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge, has made it possible to exploit the immense wealth 
of the country. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


LINDBERG, Ben A. Cases in Personnel Administration. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. xi + 586 pp. 


Linc, T. M. Mental Health and Human Relations in Industry. London, 
H. K. Lewis and Co. Ltd., 1954. xix + 265 pp. 21s. 


Perry, John. Human Relations in Small Indusiry. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. xi+313 pp. $5.50. 


RICHARDSON, Reed C. American Labor Unions. An Outline of Growth and 
Structure. New York, State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1955. 18 pp. 20 cents. 


TYNDALL, Arthur. The Settlement of Labor Disputes in New Zealand. Boston, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1954. 57 pp. 


Labour Law. 


CORNELSSEN, E. Arbeits- und Sozialrecht in Zeitschriften. Eine systematische 
Bibliographie von Aufsdizen mit Litteraturiibersicht und Stichwortverzeich- 
nis. Hamburg, Berlin, Bonn, R. v. Decker’s Verlag, G. Schenck, 1954. 
xii + 232 pp. 


Dietz, Rolf, and Nixiscu, Arthur (Commentary). Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz. 
Munich and Berlin, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954. xix + 
779 pp. 


DoERK, Klaus. Der Streik als unerlaubte Handlung im Sinne des § 826 BGB. 

Diisseldorf, Triltsch-Verlag, 1954. 142 pp. 

An interesting study of the civil liability incurred in connection with 
strikes. The author’s main concern is to determine the exact scope of the 
phrase “ a tort committed with intent and contrary to propriety ” (which is 
an illegal act within the meaning of § 826 of the Civil e), as applied to 
strikes by German courts and in German legal theory. The introductory 
chapters, which deal with strikes in their economic and legal implications, 
are also worthy of attention. 


G6mEz y G6meEz, Camilo. Proyectos de leyes sobre el derecho laboral en Hon- 
duvas. Tegucigalpa, Talleres Tipogrdficos Nacionales, 1954. 68 pp. 


Ictestas RamfrReEz, I., and CALLEyJA Garcfa, Hernando. Derecho usual del 
trabajo. Madrid, Talleres Graficos Iselan, 1954. vii + 552 pp. 75 pesetas. 


LEFEBURE, Fernand. Code du travail du Congo belge. Vols. I and II. 
Brussels, Editions du Marais, 1953. With supplements published in 
1954 and 1955. 

This work contains the main labour legislation applicable in the Belgian 
Congo to non-Africans (Vol. I) and Africans (Vol. II). The first volume is in 
six parts, which deal with labour inspection, the contract of employment, 
social insurance, associations, unemployment and poverty, and international 
labour Conventions. The second has nine parts, concerned respectively 
with labour inspection, the contract of employment, social insurance, voca- 
tional training, the recruitment of seamen and workers on inland waterways, 
occupational safety, occupational organisation, miscellaneous, and inter- 
national labour Conventions. 

_ In each part the author reproduces the basic legislation and the regula- 
tions made thereunder. He brings together under each subject information 
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scattered over numerous publications and thus provides the reader with all 
the important information. 

This publication, which is in loose-leaf form and arranged to facilitate 
rapid reference, will be extremely valuable. 


NiEsE, Werner. Streik und Strafrecht. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1954. 170 pp. 

An interesting study of the right to strike and its limitations, as fixed in 
penal law and the cases that have come before the courts in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The author sets out to present and assess the various 
solutions found in German law to the problems that arise when the general 
principles of penal law are applied to strikes. It is generally recognised that 
the forms encountered vary widely and are difficult to cover on the purely 
legal plane. The author is primarily concerned with strikes called in support 
of certain demands (which he calls “ strikes within the sphere of labour law ”) 
in so far as they represent “ acts of coercion or extortion ” either by reason of 
their purposes or methods or inasmuch as they violate the contractual obliga- 
tions of the parties. The book also contains a penetrating analysis of poli- 
tical strikes as an unlawful means of exerting pressure on the government and 
an outline of the attitude adopted by German courts towards individual 
offences committed on the occasion of strikes called in support of workers’ 
demands. 
TRUEBA UrRBINA, Alberto. Ley Federal del Trabajo Reformada. Commentary, 

with bibliography. Twenty-fourth edition. Mexico, Editorial Porrua, 
1954. xvi+595 pp. 

































Management. 


BELLows, Roger M. Psychology of Personnel in Business and Industry. 
Second edition. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. xii+467 pp. 


BUREAU DES TEMPS ELEMENTAIRES, ASSOCIATION INTERPROFESSIONNELLE 
POUR L’ETUDE ET LA SIMPLIFICATION DU TRAVAIL. L’étude du travail. 
2me Série, X. Les exécutants devant l'étude et la préparation du travail. 
Paris, Les éditions d’organisation, 1954, 54 pp. 


Dutt, Dhruba Kumar. Industrial Management in India. A study of manage- 
ment in Indian industries. Foreword by J. C. GHosH. Calcutta, S. C. 
Sarkar & Sons Ltd., 1955. xv+284 pp. 12 rupees. 


GOULDNER, Alvin W. Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy. Glencoe, IIli- 
nois, The Free Press, 1954. 282 pp. $4.50. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS. Siéeadier Jobs. A Handbook for 
Management on Stabilizing Employment. New York, 1954. 123 pp. 


$2.25. 
MILLETT, John D. Management in the Public Service. The Quest for Effective 
Performance. New York, Toronto, London, Mc Graw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954. xi+417 pp. $5.50. 


















Manpower. 


BUNDESANSTALT FUR ARBEITSVERMITTLUNG UND ARBEITSLOSENVERSICHE- 
RUNG. Die Arbeitslosigheit dlterer Angestellter als Problem der Arbeits- 
politik in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland und in West-Berlin. Ergebnisse 
einer Sonderzahlung der Arbeitsimter von Ende Juli/Anfang August 
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— Counseling and Employment Service for Youth. Supplement I to Coun- 
seling and Employment Service for Special Worker Groups. Washington, 
1954. xiii+70 pp. 30 cents. 


EuLer, Hans, and STEvEeNs, Hans. Die analytische Arbeitsbewertung als 
Hilfsmittel zur Bestimmung der Arbeitsschwierigheit. Wirtschaftsvereini- 
gung Eisen- und Stahlindustrie. Sozialwirtschaftliche Schriftenreihe, 

o. 3. Diisseldorf, Verlag Stahleisen m.b.H., 1954. 87 pp. 


a. Munro. A Handbook of Employment Interviewing. Lon- 
don, Macdonald & Evans Ltd., 1954. viii+253 pp. 11s. 6d. 


GAUTIER, Marcel. Métiers et main-d’auvre dans l'industrie hételiére. Ency- 
clopédie de l'industrie hételiére. Preface by F. Lecay. Paris, Editions 
Eyrolles, 1955. 168 pp. 850 francs. 

After a brief outline of the different types of work normally falling under 
the broad heading of the hotel trades, the author embarks on a detailed 
study and description of the various occupations in the industry, not only 
from the standpoint of the material and other conditions that it offers 
but also from that of the staff training, selection and promotion problems 
that it faces. In his view a new approach is needed to these problems, 
given the wider range of possibilities that progress now affords. 


GorDoNn, Margaret S. Employment Expansion and Population Growth. 
The California Experience : 1900-1950. A publication of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1954. xii+192 pp. $3.50. 


HeEsLinGA, M. W. Friese Fabrieksarbeiders. Enige sociale aspecten van de 
industrialisatie in Friesland. Foreword by Sj. GROENMAN. Assen, Van 
Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 1954. 129 pp. 4.90 florins. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. Labor Mobility and Economic 
Opportunity. Essays by E. Wight Bakke, Philip M. Hauser, Gladys 
L. PALMER, etc. Preface by Paul WEeBBINK. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc.; London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1954. vii+118 pp. 28s. 


Otis, Jay L., and Leuxart, Richard H. Job Evaluation. A Basis for 
Sou Wage Administration. Second ition. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. xii+532 pp. 


Migration. 


Borrig, W. D. Assisted by D. R. G. Packer. Italians and Germans in 
Australia. A Study of Assimilation. Melbourne, Australian National 
University, F. W. Cheshire, 1954. xix+236 pp. 30s. 


EIsENSTADT, S. N. The Absorption of Immigrants. A comparative study 
based mainly on the Jewish community in Palestine and the State of 
Israel. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954. xii+275 pp. 25s. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL D’ETUDES DEMOGRAPHIQUES. Francais et immigrés. 
Two volumes. Vol. I: L’attitude frangaise. L’adaptation des Italiens et 
des Polonais, by Alain GrrarD and Jean StortTzeEL. Vol. II : Nouveaux 
documents sur Vadaptation. Algériens, Italiens, Polonais. Le Service 
social d’aide aux émigrants. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1953 
and 1954. xvi+531 and 293 pp. 900 francs and 800 francs. 


Isaac, Julius. British Post-War Migration. National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, Occasional Papers, No. XVII. Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. xix+310 pp. 30s. 

This is the most important study of British migration published since 
the war. The aim of the author is not so much to explain migratory move- 
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ments from and to the United Kingdom as to identify them as exactly 
as possible, using all available statistics, both British (Board of Trade, 
Home Office, Ministry of Labour and National Service and General Register 
Office) and foreign. A sample survey was even made, based on the records 
of the Board of Trade. Data were taken of 10 per cent. of all British 
emigrants shown in shipping manifests for 1946-49 ; thus the author was 
able to supplement the purely quantitative data on overseas migration 
by water afforded by official statistics with interesting sociological informa- 
tion relating to the family situation and the social and occupational status 
of migrants. 

More, however, than in its value as a source of information, the merit 
of Mr. Isaac’s book lies in the painstakingly precise methods of analysis 
used and in the general conclusions given in the last chapters. The balance 
of migration for the United Kingdom for 1946-50 was only slightly nega- 
tive, with immigration (1,084,000) very nearly compensating emigration 
(1,224,000). However, while the difference may appear negligible from the 
ra ame standpoint, the situation viewed qualitatively is quite different. 

wing to the higher average age of immigrants, the over-all age of the 
population has risen and, more important, emigration has deprived the 
country of more valuable occupational skills than were gained through 
immigration. The author believes that British emigration will not increase 
and will probably become stabilised at about 100,000 a year, mostly to 
Commonwealth countries. It would not be in the national interest for emigra- 
tion to rise appreciably above this figure. 






























STEIGENGA, Willem. JIndustrialization—Emigration—The Consequences of 
the Demographic Development in the Netherlands. Preface in German by 
Giinther IpseN. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. xi + 69 pp. 
4.25 florins. 

In this study, the tenth of a series of publications of the Research Group 
for European Migration Problems, the author analyses those characteristics 
of the Netherlands demographic development and situation that are related 
to the present population problem. He points out that the population 
doubled between 1830 and 1900 and doubled again in the first 50 years of the 
twentieth century. 

Demographic developments in the recent past are summarised as follows : 
(a) population growth has in the past been influenced almost exclusively by 
natural factors ; international migration has had little influence; (b) mar- 
riage-fertility rates and mortality rates have decreased continuously in the 
past in all social, religious and regional groups ; (c) the decline in mortality 
and increase in life expectancy have been important factors in the popula- 
tion growth between 1800 and 1940; the impression that the population 
increase is solely determined by the birth rate is unjustified ; (d) the increase 
in life expectancy has resulted in the gradual decline to a relatively small 
number of children per completed marriage. The average number of children 
required to keep a constant population is 2.61. 

The author estimates that unless considerable emigration occurs, the 
Netherlands population in 1981 will reach a figure between 13 and 15 million 
(an increase of over 30 per cent. in 30 years). He stresses the contrast with 
demographic developments elsewhere in northern and western Europe, 
where only small changes in the total population are expected. In Belgium 
and France the size of the economically active population is even expected 
to decline. The male labour force in the Netherlands, however, will increase 
at an average annual rate of 40,000 between 1951 and 1961. In the period 
1961-66 it will even reach an annual increase of 67,000. 

The author is pessimistic about the eventual employment of this increased 
labour force. He considers that full employment requires (a) the prevention 
of a surplus of workers in agriculture and tertiary production ; (b) the devel- 
opment of the industrialisation process without restriction ; and (c) unhin- 
dered internal and international migration, If these conditions are not ful- 
filled, mass unemployment and/or a fall in real income will be inevitable. 
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Emigration is, therefore, considered a partial solution to the Netherlands 
demographic problem. Since population density is already much greater in 
the Netherlands than in any other country of western Europe, emigration 
should also prevent difficulties from the point of view of space. Only with 
very high investment costs is it possible to increase the area of arable land. 
It is estimated that population density in 1981 will exceed 400 per square 
kilometre. 

In the context of the development of European integration the author 
raises the question whether the Netherlands emigration flow should not 
preferably be directed towards those countries of western Europe that will 
suffer an ever-increasing shortage of manpower. He prefers an over-all 
solution of the population problems of western Europe to separate national 
decisions. In his view the present standard of living can only be maintained 
or improved by a geographical rearrangement of material resources and 
population. The Netherlands can play an important role in this field, the 
more so because of its surplus population. 

The book is well documented and contains a great deal of valuable 
statistical and graphical material. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


NERET, Jean-Alexis. Etudes pour nos enfants. De la maternelle aux grandes 
écoles. Paris, Editions Lamarre, 1954. 205 pp. 


This practical manual, designed to guide French parents in the choice of 
an occupation for their children, sets out the various types of education and 
possibilities of vocational guidance. After describing the administrative 
structure, curricula, and stages of schooling of the French educational 
system, drawing special attention to the inadequacy of school equipment 
and the need for reforms, the author tackles the problem of relations between 
the State, the family and the pupils, including discipline in state schools, 


supervision over the pupils, responsibilities of the State, state assistance to 
families by means of scholarships, loans, family benefits and social security, 
hygiene in the school and the tracking down of maladjusted pupils. A 
description is given of the various types of education (primary, secondary, 
technical, higher and artistic). The importance of in-school guidance upon 
completion of primary studies is duly emphasised. A list of vocational guid- 
ance centres is annexed. 


RoyAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Training Managers in the 
Public Services. By F. Bray, R. H. Locke, F. B. HINDMARCH, and others. 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1955. 84 pp. 7s. 6d. 

This book is a symposium derived from a series of lectures organised by 
the Royal Institute of Public Administration describing how — authori- 
ties in Great Britain, such as the National Coal Board, the Post Office, the 
British Electricity Authority and the London County Council, are facing 
their own distinctive problems of management training. A concluding 
contribution by L. F. Urwick describes recent advances in management 
training in the United States. 


ViIGLIETTI, Mario. Orientamento professionale. Problemi, divettive, realizza- 
zioni. Rome, Enaoli, 1954. 189 pp. 500 lire. 


Conditions of Work. 


CHARLEY, Irene H. The Birth of Industrial Nursing. Its History and Develop- 
ment in Great Britain. Foreword by A. A. Woopman. London, Baillére, 
Tindall and Cox, 1954. xii + 224 pp. 10s. 6d. 


COMMUNAUTE EUROPEENNE DU CHARBON ET DE L’ACIER. Documentation sur 
les problémes du travail dans les industries de la Communauté (emploi et 
salaires). Luxembourg, 1954. 115 pp. 
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GARBARINO, J. W. Guaranteed Wages. Edited by Irving BERNSTEIN. 
Berkeley, University of California, 1954. viii+61 pp. 25 cents. 


Manewitscu, J. L. Der Arbeitslohn und seine Formen in der Sowjetischen 
Industrie. Translated from the Russian. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirt- 
schaft, 1954. 244 pp. 4 DM. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Incentive Wage Systems. A Selected Annotated Bibliography. Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1955. 24 pp. 50 cents. 


RotuHscHILp, K. W. The Theory of Wages. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954. 
viii + 178 pp. 18s. 


ScHELsKy, Helmut (general editor). Arbeiterjugend gestern und heute. 
Sozialwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen. By Heinz Kiutn, Ulrich Lou- 
MAR, Rudolf TARTLER. Heidelberg, Quelle & Meyer, 1955. 349 pp. 
21 DM. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Guide des retraites. Pour tous, salariés et non salariés. Industrie, commerce, 
artisanat, professions libérales, agriculture. Paris, Editions sociales 
francaises, 1955. 111 pp. 390 francs. 


MINISTERIE VAN SOCIALE ZAKEN EN VOLKSGEZONDHEID, Netherlands. 
De invloed van het ziekteverzuim op de arbeidsproductiviteitt. Interim- 
Rapport van de Commissie tot onderzoek van dit vraagstuk. The Hague, 
1954. 85 pp. 

This very interesting inquiry into the effect on productivity of absence 
from work owing to sickness shows rates of cases and days of sickness and 
average duration, by causes, from 1938-40 to 1950, among groups of 
employees. These data were obtained from labour councils, trade associa- 
tions and the municipality of The Hague. 

The Committee’s conclusions confirm the hypothesis put forward in 
the International Labour Review in 19411 that the frequency and severity 
of sickness increase during periods of full employment, because more older 
workers and persons in poor health are employed than during a depression, 
sickness leads less frequently to dismissal, more married women are employed, 
and there is less fear of replacement by others in case of sickness. 


RopriGuEz NAvaRRO, Manuel. Doctrina laboral del Tribunal Supremo. 
Vol. I : Accidentes del trabajo. Madrid, Aguilar S.A., 1954. xviii+ 2,260 pp. 


RycKMANS, Xavier. With the assistance of Jacques Zwick. Les droits 
et les obligations des médecins ainsi que des dentistes, accoucheuses, infir- 
miévres et gardes-malades. Foreword by Maurice De Laxt. Brussels, 
Maison Ferdinand Larcier, S.A., 1954. 687 pp. 


A very complete and readable account of the obligations and rights 
of the medical and allied professions under Belgian law. 


SKARDAL, Dorothy Burton. Social Insurance in Norway. Oslo, Norwegian 
Joint Committee on International Social Policy, 1955. 115 pp. 


The Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social Policy is a 
tripartite body of government, workers’ and employers’ representatives 
appointed by the Ministry of Social Affairs to advise the Government on 
matters concerning the International Labour Organisation. In order to 
spread knowledge of the different aspects of Norwegian social policy to 
the public outside the Scandinavian countries, the Committee has under- 
taken to publish in English and French a series of publications relating 





1 Laura E. Bopmer: “ Morbidity Trends and Trade Cycles”, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, 
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to labour and social welfare. The most recent in this series is this booklet, 
which succeeds one published in 1949 under the same title. The inter- 
vening period has been marked by important changes in legislation, and the 
text has been completely rewritten and brought up to date. 

This very instructive and well illustrated booklet outlines the different 
schemes constituting the Norwegian social security system. The special 
schemes for seamen, fishermen, state employees, etc., are dealt with besides 
the general schemes. 

The introductory chapter gives an outline of the historic, geographical 
and social background, and the concluding chapter discusses the plans for 
future development. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, SCHOOL OF BusINEssS, and KANSAS STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF LaBor. Financing Unemployment Insurance in Kansas. A study 
in three parts. Lawrence, Kansas, 1954. 166 pp. 

Living Conditions. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE. World Child Welfare Congress, 
Zagreb, 30 August to 4 September 1954, Organised by the International 
Union for Child Welfare in Co-operation with the National Council of 
Child Welfare Associations in Yugoslavia. Reports of Sections, Findings 
and Resolutions. Geneva, 1954. 33 pp. 

The general theme of the Congress was “ Some Aspects of Child Welfare 
in Relation to the Family ”. Four sections, subdivided into groups, studied 
special aspects of this subject under the following headings : general questions 
relating to the healthy child in the normal family ; the child separated from 
his family for reasons of health or education ; the child in the problem or 
broken family ; and family relationships in exceptional circumstances. The 
brochure contains the reports of the sections, together with the texts of 
findings and resolutions. 


PLANNING AND HousinG Commission. Report of the Commission for the 
Year 1953. Port of Spain, Government Printing Office, 1954. 18 pp. 
36 cents. 


UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MINIERES. Le logement. Cons- 
truction de logement. Amélioration de l’habitat. Conventions d'occupation 
de logements ouvriers. Paris, 1954. 101 pp. 

A study of the law and practice in France concerning the provision 
of housing by employers for their workers, with particular attention to 
methods of finance and lease arrangements. 


VALENCIA, Hugo. Aspectos del problema de la vivienda en el Ecuador. Pre- 
sentado al IV Congreso de Municipalidades reunido en Montevideo el 
20 de febrero de 1953. Publicaciones “ Derecho Social Ecuatoriano ”. 
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